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; tions and corrections during the progress 
Review of few Books. of the work.’ Without in the slightest de- 


Memoirs of the Life and Writings of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, Mother of the late 
Right Hon. Richard Brinsley Sheridan. 
With Remarks upon a late Life of the 
Right Hon. R. B. Sheridan ; also Criti- 
cisms and Selections from the Works of 
Mrs. Sheridan ; and Biographical Anec- 
dotes of her Family and Contemporaries. 
By Her Granp-Davucuter, Aticia 
Leranu. 8vo. pp. 435. London, 1824. 

Tatents are very rarely hereditary, yet 

they may be considered so in the family 

of Sheridan, where four successive genera- 
tions have displayed genius, somewhat dis- 
proportionate certainly, but always respect- 
able, and in one instance, at least, of the 
most transcendent nature; nor is the talent 
in the Sheridan family covfined to the di- 
rect line, but displays itself in all the colla- 
teral branches. Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 
whose name stands too high to need our 
culogy, was not only in himself the first ora- 
tor and the first dramatist of his ave, bur 
his father, mother, sister, brother, and chil- 
dren, were all persons of talents. His fa- 
ther was known for his philological talents 
and bis powers of elocution; his mother, 
whose Memoirs are now before us, was the 
author of the beautiful Eastern tale of Nour- 
jahad; Sidney Biddulph, a novel which, a 
modern biographer says, ‘may be ranked 
with the first productions of that class, 
miours or in any other language ;’ and 
the Discovery, a comedy which was very 
successful. Mr. Sheridan’s eldest brother, 

Mr. Charles Francis Sheridan, who was 

for some time secretary at war in Ire- 

land, was a most accomplished gentleman, 
raya — ot two popular works ; and 
bt dongs t at Mr. Sheridan’s only sur- 
a youth of great promise. Mrs. 
‘lanu, the sister of Mr. Sheridan, wrote a 
pretty fairy tale, entitled the ‘Flowers,’ or the 
cuiptid Queen, aod the ‘ Sons of Erin,’ an 
Rage aad and her daughter, Alicia 

a. 1e niece of Richard Brinsley She- 

ba a pp three or four works of 

i. a on, previous to her valuable 

wees Mrs. Frances Sheridan, which 

proceed to notice. 

an preface, Miss Lefanu states that 

ncouraged to this undertaking b 
the advice and assistance of several ; fell 

gent friends articularly Dr. S a “ r 

‘wheae roan | ? ularly Dr. Samuel Parr, 

tion of the ta) or the virtues and admira- 

ta - talents of Mrs. Frances Sheridan 

! uced him kindly to extend to the aut! 

the great advantac ik da © | 1¢ am ior 
, ge ot his valuable observa- 
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gree deprecating the services of Dr. Parr, 
of the importance of which we are duly sen- 
sible, we cannot but consider the publica- 
tion of this work as an imperative duty 
which Miss Lefanu owed, if not to her 
grandmother, at least to her uncle, in order 
to vindicate his character from the mis- 
statements and insinuations of his biogra- 
phers. 

The Memoirs of Mrs. Sheridan are writ- 
ten in avery easy and pleasing style, abound- 
ing in original anecdote, supplying correct 
information on many doubtful subjects, and 
correcting many erroneous statements cal- 
culated to make an unfavorable impression 
where a very different inference ought to 
be drawn; indeed we have rarely met 
with a more delightful volume than the 
Memoirs of Mrs. Frances Sheridan, whose 
life possesses an interest far superior to that 
which usually belongs to literary ladies; 
and we perfectly agree with her biographer, 
that, ‘as excelling in different modes of com- 
position, each of which is supposed to re- 
quire a peculiar talent: ‘as uniting to un- 
common powers of conversation every do- 
mestic virtue that most endears and distin- 
guishes a woman; and as the mother of a 
man confessedly pre-eminent in dramatic 
wit and parliamentary eloquence, she cer- 
tainly deserves some memorial fuller and 


more distinct than those brief or erroneous | 


biographical notices which aloue have, as 
yet, appeared before the public.’ Frances 
Chamberlaine, afterwards Mrs. Sheridan, 
was the grand-daughter of Sir Oliver Cham- 
berlaine, an English baronet, and was born 
in 1724. Her father, Dr. Philip Chamber- 
laine, held several ecclesiastical appoint- 
ments, as prebend, archdeaccn, and rector, 
in [reland. The doctor was somewhat ec- 
centric in his manners, and could with dif- 
ficulty be persuaded to allow his daughter 
to learn to read ; and as for writing he con- 
tended that it was of no use to a female, 
except the bad one of tending to the multi- 
plication of love-letters. Through the means 
ot her brothers, however, she obtained the 
instruction her father denied her, and such 
was her proficiency that at the early age of 
fifteen she wrotea novel, on fragments of 
paper she obtained from the housekeeper, 
which remained in MS. unui after her de- 
cease, when it was published under the title of 
Eugenia and Adelaide, and afterwards dra- 
matized with success by her daughter. Miss 
Chamberlaine’s next literary effort was in 
writing a couple of sermons, which are said 
to display considerable ability. Dr. Cham- 








berlaine falling into a state of imbecility, 
his children indulged in a forbidden but in- 
nocent amusement,—hat of occasionally vi- 
siting the theatre, where the fine person 
and gentlemanly deportment of Mr. Thomas 
Sheridan captivated the heart of Miss Cham- 
berlaine. An acquaintance with bis family 
convinced her of his domestic virtues, but 
she does not appear to have had a personal 
interview with him until after the memora- 
ble riot of January, 1746, known by the 
name of Kelly’s riot, when Mr. Sheridan, for 
resisting the brutal conduct of a Mr. Kelly 
towards the celebrated George Anne Bel- 
lamy, was mostcruelly and vindictively per- 
secuted by a party formed against him, It 
was on this occasion that Miss Chamber- 
laine complimented Mr. S. in the following 
dramatic fable :— 
‘THE OWLS. 
A FABLE. 
‘ Addressed to Mr. Sheridan on his late Affair 
in the Theatre. 
‘Envy will merit still pursue, 
As shade succeeds to light ; 
And though a shade obstructs the view, 
[It proves the substance right. 


‘If worth appears, and gets its due, 
(But oh! how rare that gain !) 
The satyrs and the mimic crew 
Shall grin behind the scene. 


‘Some artifice shall find a way, 
Some secret whisper dwell ; 
But to defeat such urts, you say, 
The maxim is—do well. 


‘ Now hear a tale, a moral too, 
Allow it poor or pretty. 
The owls one day (if fame says true) 
Composed a sage committee. 


‘Twas there resolved in cool debate, 
Each offering his true sense, 
That Phoebus, source of light and heat, 
Was nothing but a nuisance. 


‘To whom tbe glorious lamp of day 
In mildest radiance spoke :— 
“ Shall I withdraw my genial ray 
Because your vigil’s broke ? 


‘<< Shall nature’s frame and nature’s laws 
By me be unattended, 
Because, forsooth, a noble cause* 
An owl or two’s offended! 


‘« Q sons of gloom! get brighter sense, 
More conscionably speak ! 
Why should my beans be less intense 
Because your eyes are weak? ~* ** 
‘The fault is yours, if faults you'see, 
The punishing be mine: | ‘ 
And my complete revenge shall be} 
I still will rise and shine.’” 
The lady afterwards vindicated him ‘in an 


| elegant and vigorous pamphlet, bur still the 
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animosity of Mr. Sheridan’s cnemics was 


unabated _-— 


‘lo those who are only accustomed to 


the bloodless disturbances of a London the- 
atre, the comparatively harmless elutltiertis | 
cvenot an OJP. riot, the dangerous preci | 
eatnent jo which an Irish manager was 


’ 
thse ‘— 
thentic documents to 


placed would scarecly be credible, i 
were not many au 
It. Thc Galway men dooined 
Sheridan to destruction. A horse was al- 
ways In readiness, for lis murderer to de- 
part at a minute’s warning. Dr. Lueas 
was also marked out for death. Such wag 
the situation of affairs, : 


ok @ 


Af. 
prove aval, 


when Mr. Sheridan 
was once more called upon to brave this 
prejudiced and incensed portion of the pub- 
lic. We was to take a part in a charity 
play, which the performers in the Dublin 
theatre aunually gave; and the governors, 
who were all persons of consequence, isist- 
ed upon their right to the benedt of this 
goodly custom, They sent the manager 
word, that they would take upon themscives 
to protect him from violeuce or injury in the 
performance of it; yet, notwithstanding the 
governors appeared there, according to pro- 
mise, with their white wands of office, not- 
withstanding the presence of above a hun- 
dred ladies of the first distinction, dressed 
anall the elegance of fashion, who, unable 


to obtain places in the pit and boxes, bad, | 


in order to assist and support the manager, 
accepted of accommodations on the stage, 
the clamour was so vreat, that Mr. Sheridan 
was obliged to withdraw without speaking, 
and, afier the riot and confusion of this 
night, the theatre was shut up by order of 
the Master of the Revels.’ 

Mr. Kelly was afterwards tried for his 
conduct, convicted, and sentenced to three 
months’ imprisonment, and a fine of £500; 
but, after being a week contined, he applied 
to Mr. Sheridan to obtain a mitigation of 
his punishment; and it is a proof of this 
centleman’s, goodness of heart that he got 
the fine remitted, and was himself bail tor 
the liberation of the prisoner. No sooner 
did Mr. Sheridan learn the name of his fair, 
but unknown chainpion, than he got intro- 
duced to her, and was so captivated, that, 
in the following year, he married Mi-ss Cham- 
berlaine, who had just completed her twen- 
ty-second year, 

Mr. and Mrs. Sheridan settled for some 
time at Quilca, a paternal estate, where he 
kept a hospitable mansion :— 

‘It was here that, surrounded by a party 
of chosen friends, Mr. Sheridan on one oc- 
casion was enabled to make an estimate be- 
iween the advantages of ancient and mogern 
cookery. Although the enthusiasm for 
every thing that was old bad not at that 
time risen to the height it has srnce done, 
several 6f his guests were of opinion that 
their ancestors were the true possessors of 
the savoir vivre, and were very desirous that 
Mr. Sheridan should give them a specimen 
of the old Irish taste in huspitahty. They 
particularly enlarged on the merits of a 
‘* swilled mutton,” a dish which they afiurm- 


ed preserved the juices of the animal in | 
' co > } 
ithe servant’s unguarded rashness, she nel- 


much greater perfection than any mode of 





catihe-r 
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, btananner re 





dressing in which its limbs are divided. 


Mr. Shertdan agreed to the proposal, and, | 


accordingly, a day was fixed for Gus revival 
ot primwval hospitality. ‘The floor of the 
orn was strewed wiih rushes, and 
the different d 
commended, were placed upon 
the table. The sight of the antique prepa- 
lensed these lovers of simplicity. 
Nothing could be more agreeable than din- 


rations 


ing in a room strewed with fresh-cut rushies, | 


and the **swilled mutton” was hailed as a 
noble relic of former times. It consisted of 


a sheep roasted whole, in the inside of | 


which was insinuated a lamb; the lamb was 
again stuffed with a hare and rabbits. 
There was also a goose, the body of which 
was stuffed with a duck, and other delica- 
cies of a similar description. Having been 
so loud in their commendations of these 
dishes, the guests tried to do honour to them 
on their appearance, but found them 
strangely repugnant to the taste of modern 
palates. Still they affected to relish them, 
praised the juiciness of the mutton and the 
high taste of the goose; but through all 
their aifected approbation, Mr, Sheridan 
saw they were thoroughly disappointed. 
Ile, however, suffered them to regale on 
these ungrateful viands, having only given a 


private hint to one or two friends to reserve | 


themselves for something that was to suc- 
ceed, When every one was completely sa- 
tisied, and more than satisfied, with the 
trial of their forefathers’ mode of living, 
these antique dishes were taken away, and 
replaced by a second course; consisting of 


venison, wild fowl, turbot from Dublin, and | 


every delicacy the most grateful to a mo- 
dern taste. The two or three epicures who 
had received a hint to reserve themselves 
till now, with great satisfaction began their 
real dinner; while the rest, who had already 
dined heartily, could only lament their mis- 
take, which had left them no appetite fer 
the luxurious fare that succeeded.’ 

It is not only of Mr.and Mrs, Sheridan 
that Miss Lefanu’s work treats, but it con- 
talus numerous original anecdotes of their 
friends. Miss Lefanu also gives a more cor- 
rect account than has yet appeared of those 
disgraceful brawls which were continually 
taking place in the Dublin Theatre, and 
vindicates, successfully, the conduct of her 
vrandiather in its management. An amia- 


ble trait in the character of Mrs, Sheridan | 
occurs during the disgraceful riots 9 1754, | 
on the performance of Mahomet, when the | 


whole interior was demolished, and an at- 
tempt made to fire the house, of which a 
servant incautiously told her:— 

‘At this eventful period, Mrs. Sheridan 
was near her fifth confinement; and the 
sufferings she endured had such an effect 
upon the health of the infant, that it expir- 
ed three months after its birth in convul- 
sions. Yet the behaviour of Mrs. Sheridan, 
on this trying occasion, is perhapsas perfect 
an example of unaffected kindness and gen- 
tleness uf mind as ever was exhibited by a 
woman. Notwithstanding the cruel shock 
both her health and hopes had received by 
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i ' 
ther at the time, nor afterwards, ever 
tioned the circumstance to his master’ 
Leaving Dulin rows and the cruel and 
unmerited treatment experienced by She 
dan, we shall pause to quote an anecdote : 
the ce lebrated Barry :— , ' 
‘When the atiairs of his theatre took 
unfavourable turn, and, unlike Mr Sher 
dan, he left every department unpaid ter 
unsatished, the angry tradesmen used to 7" 
siege his door, vowing that though they haa 
been frequently paid off with words, {hiy . 
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time they would not depart without their | 
money. Mr. Barry would then desite 1, | 
see them. A single claimant was admits | 
atatime. After a conference of some dy. 
ration, he returned with a pleased and SAtige 
fied countenance to the anxious and expec, 
ant crowd of creditors below. Judging ly 
the reception their companion met what wa 
likely to be their own chance, he was eage. 
ly interrogated by the gaping crowd. “ Wel, 
you have seen Mr. Barry ?’—* Yes" 
* You have got your money ?”’—* No.” 
“ A part of ic?’—* Not oue shilling. —By | 
Mr. Barry spoke to me so kindly—seemed 
so distressed to keep me waiting— promised 
me so faithfully that the next time I called | 
the money should be forthcoming—that le | 
has, I know not how, got the better of my 
anger, and I could not find it in my beartto 
press a gentleman any further.”’ 
In the course of ber memoirs, Miss Le. 
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Watkins has fallen in his Life of Richard 
Brinsley Sheridan. Some of these we shal 


have occasion hereafter to notice; and, al- | 


though we cannot acquit the doctor ofa 


strong political bias, yet it 1s fair to state | 


that many of the errors or mistatements at- 
tributed to this gentleman did not originate 
vith him, nor could he obtain the same 
means of accuracy possessed by Miss Lefe 
nu. The jealousy of Garrick is known, 
and, perhaps, the following anecdote may 
be so, but it is so illustrative of this foiblein 
his character, that we cannot forbear quot- 
ing it. Shakspeare’s King John is the ply 
referred to:— 

‘In the theatrical phrase, the play was 
cast for Garrick to perform the character of 
King John, and Mr. Sheridan, Faulcon- 
bridge. Before the representation, hov- 
ever, Garrick came to Sheridan and sai, 
“ T don’t know what to do with this charac- 
terof KingJohn. Jt is a heavy declamatory 
part, not at all in my way—lI am sure you 
could make a great deal more of it, and you 
would greatly oblige me by exchanging cha- 
racters.” To this Mr. Sheridan was very, 
averse; but by the continual solicitation 0! 
the manager, he was prevailed on at length 


‘to take the part of King John, of whic 


‘he made so much” that the play was act 
ed several nights successively with great ap 
plause, and being honoured by a command, 
it was reported the next day that the king 
had mentioned Mr. Sheridan's perform 
ance, in terms of the highest approbation, 
at the levee. To this Garrick listened with 
evident impatience and uneasiness, ° 4 
length interrupted his informant with ° me 
eh! and what did he say of Faulconbridge! 
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‘. bi uaintance could only reply 
To this his aad “ He did not like the cha- 


that the king oan®; 
ies Mr. Sheridan performed King 
John in Ireland, some old ladies observed, 
“that in the dying scene it was quite pro- 
fane of him to imitate nature so exactly. 

Mrs. Sheridan, in her novel of Sidney 
Biddulph, took Richardson for her model, 
though she avoided his faults, smartly re- 
marking, on the great length of his works, 
‘that the bookseller got the better of the 
author.’ The moment Sidney Biddulph ap- 
peared, it became popular in England, and 
was translated into French by the Abbé 
Prévost:— 

‘In this translation a curious note oc- 
curs. In describing the inhospitable recep- 
tion she met with at Lady Sarah Biddulph’s, 
Sidney mentions waiting in a room which, 
“having been newly washed, felt extremely 
cold.” Upon this circumstance the editor 
remarks, “ according to the detestable cus- 
tom of the English.” ’ 

‘A part of Sidney Biddulph was also 
brought upon the stage. The story was 
taken from the passage describing the un- 
expected return of Warner, the West In- 
dian, and the piece was entitled L’Habitant 
de Ja Gaudeloupe. The adaptation was 
very successful, and became as popular in 
France as the opera taken from Tom Jones, 
or Tome Jaune, to accommodate it to the 
rules of gallic orthoepy.’ 

‘One of Mr, Sheridan's daughters being a 
florid chubby child, had obtained in the fa- 
mily the name of “ Libs ;” because, like one 
of the winds thus classically denominated, 
she lad cheeks remarkably full and glow- 
ing. 

‘One evening, that the assembled com- 
pany were engaged in some serious literary 
disquisition, and that the child, with the 
weariness incidental to her age, was impa- 
tently enduring their neglect, and the ah- 
sence of those little fond attentions to which 
she had been accustomed, Mrs. Peckhard 
suddenly terminated a conversation which 
must have been utterly unintelligible to the 
infant listener, by gaily exclaiming, “ Come 
don’t let us be so austere, or Jibs wo'n’t 
note us.” Thus, in one short and apparent- 
7 familiar English sentence, including the 
[is ae Blows. "This shinee ee 
: ‘ al adapta- 
tion of classical words to a modern sense 
was admired by Mr. Sheridan as a remark- 
ably happy impromptu.’ 

Mrs, Sheridan's first comed y was The Dis- 
covery, the principal character of which was 
played by Garrick himself. The piece was 
a pet, and one of those artifices, to se- 
wit success, was resorted to, which are 
as sarees than commendable in our 
niehs ie Sheridan attended the first 
bx ih, “wre her friends when to applaud : 

— ee relate the anecdote: 
and Me pa Pega of Lord Medway 
of Sir Anthee 56 and the humorous ones 
Lady Flaue ny Branville, Sir Harry, and 
fail of bein’ could not, she felt assured, 

eing relished and justly appreciated 


by the tastel 
} to - . 9 . 
J Se tastetul and discriminating part of 
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‘isa death-blow to the fairy visions of old 


the audience in the pit and boxes, and that 
her presence there was unnecessary ; but as 
there was an infusion of sentiment exqui- 
sitely delicate in the piece, and as the whole 
belonged rather to the cast of high and gen- 
teel comedy than of broad and farcical hu- 
mour, she thought the respectable support- 
ers of the middle gallery might require a lit- 
tle leading ; and in consequence stationed 
herself, with Mr. Archibald Frazer and a 
considerable body of friends, to point out to 
them when they should admire, and contri- 
bute their share to the success of the play 
by obstreperous thunders of applause. Hav- 
ing claimed approbation for the complete 
guccess of this manceuvre, the lively Mrs. 
Cholmondeley now requested the fortunate 
poetess would hasten the arrival of supper 
for herself and hungry friends: and those 
are little acquainted with the anxieties and 
solicitudes of the drama, who cannot ima- 
gine that seldom was a supper despatched 
with greater gaiety and appetite.’ 

Mrs. Sheridan’s' next comedy, the Dupe, 
was unsuccessful; partly, it is thought, in 
consequence of the cabals of Mrs. Clive. 
Millar, who published it, behaved very 
liberally, for, in addition to the purchase- 
money, he presented Mrs, S. with the copy- 
right and £100, which he was enabled to do 
by the extensive sale of the work. 

Intending to resume these Memoirs in 
our next, we shall conclude, for the present, 





with an epigram by Mr. Sheridan, which is 
said to be ‘a literal versification of the ge- 
nuine reply of a dutiful young gentleman to 
his maternal ancestor :’— 
‘EPIGRAM, 
BY THOMAS SHERIDAN, A. M. 

Being the Answer of the Hon. John Spencer to 
to his Grandmother, Sarah, Duchess of 
Marlborough. 
© With her offspring around, as she sat at a feast, 
Old Sarah, delighted, thus said to each guest: 
‘< Fill your glasses, my lads, and drink health 

to the root, 
Whence so many fair branches thus thrivingly 
shoot.” 
‘Ah Madam!” quoth Jack, with a bow most 
profound, 
The branches ne’er thrive while the root’s above 
ground.”’’ 
( To be concluded in our next. ) 
—— +S oe 


Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions : 
or an Attempt to trace such Illusions to 
their Physical Causes. By Samust H1b- 
rert, M.D., F.R.S.E. &c. 12mo. pp. 
460. Edinburgh and London, 1824. 

Any man may call spirits from the vasty 

deep—but will they come; more daring is 

he who, when they have come, or to the 
imagination at least seem so, will say to 
them, ‘ Begone, chimeras, to your mother 
clouds;’ yet such aman is Dr. Hibbert; who 
has unravelled the mystic thtead of super- 
stitious imaginations, and traced those illu- 
sions which seemed supernatural phenomena 
or events, to their physical causes. Lis work 





women, and is calculated to purge our 
nurseries from those absurdities which do 
more in counteracting the education aud | 


—————————— 


reasoning faculties of the rising generation, 
than passive neglect. 

The object of Dr. Hibbert, whose Essays 
on Spectral Impressions, read to the Royal 
Society of Edinburgh, gave rise to the pre- 
sent volume, is to give a general view of the 
particular morbid affections with which the 
production of phantasms is often connected, 
and to show that japparitions are nothing 
more than ideas, or the recollected images 
of the mind, which have been rendered more 
vivid than actual impressions. He has also 
shown that, in well-authenticated ghost 
stories of a supposed supernatural character, 
the ideas which induce spectral illusions 
originate in such fantastical objects of prior 
belief as are incorporated in the various 
systems of superstition which for ages have 

ossessed the minds of the vulgar. A more 
important feature in Dr. Hibbert’s truly 
original and valuable work, 1s to explain 
those laws of the mind which give to ap- 
paritions or ideas more vividness than actual 
impressions. It was also his intention to have 
shown that, in every undue excitement of our 
feelings, the operations of the intellectual 
faculty of the mind sustain corresponding 
modifications, by which the efforts of the 
judgment are rendered proportionably in- 
correct; but he found that this would extend 
his plan so far as to embrace all the pheno- 
mena of the human mind, and render a 
dissertation on apparitions the vehicle of a 
regular system of metaphysics: this part of 
his plan he has therefore formally, though 
not virtually suspended, 

Most sincerely do we thank Dr. Hibbert 
for clearing the subject of apparitions from 
the superstitious speculations with which 
they have hitherto been connected, and for 
having made those,— 

‘Forms without body, and impassive air, 

The squalid spectres that in dead of night 
Break our short sleep and skim before oursight’— 
venish as before the light of reason; nay, 
more, that he has done this in so scientific 
and pleasing a manner, that the philosopher 
must approve, and the mere idler admire his 
work. Dr. Hibbert commences with the 
well-known, but most extraordinary spectral 
illusion of Nicolai, the Berlin bookseller, 
which he well observes affords correct data 
for investigating the belief in apparitions : 
he then proceeds to the pathology of spec- 
tral illusions, showing the effect of artificial 
excitement on the imagination, particularly 
the nitrous oxide, which never fails to in- 
crease and quicken the pulse, and the nox- 
ious influence of the febrile miasma, which 
invariably causes a diminution in the vo- 
lume of the blood, as is indicated by a 
small contracted pulse :-— 

‘A more important observation, how- 
ever, with regard to the very opposite effects 
of the gases alluded to yet remains to be 
stated. It would appear, that, with an in- 
crease of the volume of the circulating fluid, 
a general sense of pleasure is experienced. 
This fact is well illustrated in the delight 
expressed by the individuals, who, a num- 
ber of years ago, submitted themselves to 
the experiments instituted with the view of 
ascertaining the effect of the nitrous oxide, 
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The feelings which they experienced are de- | in ghosts, and in every thing else; he felt, 
stribed under such terms as “f pleasurable | and his friends likewise acknowledged, that 
ihe was perfectly sane, and strong in mind 


thrillings extending from the chest to the 
extremities,” or ** sublime emotions.? On 
the contrary, when there Is an increasing 
contraction in the volume of the blood in- 
dicated by a spastic disposition of the 
vessels, sutlicient to impede the general cur- 
rent of the circulating tluid, an opposite state 
of pain appears to be an invariable result. 
This fact 1s proved in the distressing feclings 
experienced during the earliest syVinptoms 
arising from the epidemic contagion of the 
febrile miasma.’ 

Having examined into the nature and 


and consequently on the imagination, Dr. 


THlibbert proceeds to notice 


} those 


as ever he was in his hfe. Having satisfied 
him with the nature and extent of his com- 


| plaint, and that it would soon vanish with 
_ lus bodily sufferings, he and his friends were 


made easy in their minds; but the phan- 
toms became at length more troublesome, 


‘so that he could not bear to ro into his bed- 


room, where every picture brought with it 


| the association, and conjured up the spirits 


of the departed, orintroduced a train of un- | 


pleasant companions, [e remained after 


/thisin a low room, and was for atime tree 
effects of artificial excitements on the blood, | 


. . . . . ! 
conditions of the body in which the blood, 


from its altered quality, produces the same 
consequences ; Inferring that, whenever a 


sions which necessarily result from its high 
degree of exciteinent. Dr. Hibbert then 
treats, in as many distinct chapters, on the 
spectral illusions arising from mania, hyste- 


from intraders; but ina bright brass lock 


he again saw his transatlantic friends, and 
morbid | 


never afterwards could he look to it but he 
saw them; and when [ have been with him, 
and have purposely taken up a book, I have 


‘seen him hold conversation in his mind’s 
vivifying influence does exist, there is no | 
difficulty in accounting for the spectral illu- | 


ric temperament,§ the neglect of accustomed 


blood-letting, in hectic symptoms, febrile 


and inflammatory affections, inflammation of 
the brain, a state of nervous irritability, | 


hypochondriacism, &c. In considering these 
subjects, it is remarkable how well they 
have almost all been defined by some of our 


politics, as well as ever, 
‘his house; the matter again formed under 
} 5 


old writers, particularly Shakspeare and | 


Burton, who scem instinctively to 
possessed that knowledge which science, 
two centuries after, has more clearly de- 
veloped. A very curious case of spectral 
illusion is related by Dr. Alderson, of Hull, 
In which the irritation of the brain or its 
membranes seems to have resulted from an 
extended intlammation under the scalp. This 
case, which Dr. Hibbert quotes, is as follows: 

‘ “ A few months ago,” says this writer, 
“Tvisited Mr. R., who was seized, in his 
passage from America, with a most excru- 
clating headache. He obtained some tem- 


porary relief trom the tormation of matter | 


under the scalp; swellings came or in the 
throat, and he had some dithculty of respi- 
ration when in bed. 
plained to me that he had troublesome 
dreams, and that he seemed to dream whilst 
awake. In ashort time after, he told me 
he had, for an hour or two, been convinced 
that he had seen his wife and family, when 
bis right Judgment told him that they were 


At this time, he com- | 


have | 





} 





eye with them; and I have momentarily 
known him consider me as hearing and see- 
ing them too—I say momentarily, for he is a 
man of strong parts, and perfectly convinced 
of the nature of the complaint; for when- 
ever [ spoke, and he turned from the lock, 
he could converse on religion, physic, and 
He then changed 


the scalp, and he is now in a state of conva- 
lescence, and totally free from such visita- 
tions,” ” 

It would lead us too far to enter into the 
free dispositions, which, if they do not cause, 
influence spectral illusions ; but they form a 
striking feature in the history of these singu- 
lar phenomena; and Dr. Hibbert very satis- 


| factorily proves that ‘fin the numerous morbid 


alfections of the body arising from variously 
excited states of the circulating system, or 
of the nervous influence, the production in 
the mind of spectral illusions 1s necessarily 
connected.” From this subject, Dr. Hib- 
bert proceeds to give an historical account 
of the supposed apparitions of good spirits : 

‘Trom the evidence of the Holy Serip- 
tures, we are authorised to infer nothing 
more respecting those spiritual beings named 
angels, but that they are ministers whom the 
Deity has employed to execute his special 
commissions. And happy would it have 
been, if the early Christians and Jews had 
becn contented with this simple information, 
without framing a system on the subject, 


i which, as alearned divine of the church of 


| England 


| some 


in America; and the impression was so | 


strong a few nights afterwards, and the con- 
versation he had with bis son so very parti- 
cular and important, that he could not help 
relating the whole to his friends in the morn- 
Ing, and requesting to know if his wife and 
gon were not actually arrived trom America, 
and at that time in the house. I was sent 
for to hold consultation, and he evidently 
saw that they all took him to be insane. 


has 
heathen mythology than of Chris- 


tanity. The Egyptians, for instance, be- 


_heved in the constant attendance of three 


avecls upon every individual. The Romans 


| supposed, that such gen, as they named 
‘them, were messengers between the gods 
_and the human race 3 conceiving, theretore, 
iwith the Pythagoreans, that two were suili- 


lie theretore immediately turned to me. and | 
9 


asked me, whether the compiaint he then 
* ! sis ° ’ t . 
had weuld bring OH the ibacmation of 
spectres, and apparitions, and figures; tor 


he had always hitherto been an unbehever 


cient for any single individual, one was sup- 
posed to be of a good and the other of an 
evil quality. “ Phese,” as Sheridan has re- 
marked in his notes to Persius, ‘* were 
private monitors, who by their insinuations 
disposed him to 
were Dot only re 


eood or evil actious; thev 
porters Of his crimes in this 
lite, but registers of them against his trials 


— 
— 





remarked, savours more of | 





te 
. 1 *? rr - — 
inthe next.” The Jews founded the 

in good and evil spirits, partly 
evidence of the Scriptures, and | 


Ir belies 
rom the 
dartly frop 


the notions of the Pagans. Some of the 

Weir 
angels were created out of the elements of 
fre, and others out of the wind. When 


ever they issued from their allotted place 
they forfeited their immortality, They - 
structed mankind in wisdom and knowledge 
Every thing in the world was under th 
government. . Even to the various herbs of 
the fieid, supposed at that time to he twenty. 
one thousand in number, presiding angels 
were athixed. Other good spirits had their 
respective dominion over plants, trees, rain, 
hail, thunder, lightning, fire, fishes, reptiles, 
animals, men, cities, empires, and nations, 
Such a notion, unfortunately for the Chris 
tian world, very early accompanied the 
spreading of the Gospel. And, Indeed, 
during a very long period afterwards, eyi. 
dent traces might be discovered of the pre- 
valence of the same popular opinion whic) 
is mentioned by Symmachus,—namely 
“that the Divine Being had distributed 
cities various guardians, and that, as souls 
were communicated to infants at their birth, 
so particular genii were assigned to varticu- 
lar societies of men.” When the church of 
papal Rome prevailed throughout Christen- 
dom, this belief was so far modified, that the 
functions of ministering angels were assigned 
to the spirits of departed saints, who at 
length became so numerous, as to very 
materially obstruct the ordinary current of 
human affairs. Hence the very just decla- 
mation against so overwhelming an inter- 
ference fromthe pen of the dauntless Reyi- 
nald Scot, who compares it to that of 
heathen deities; this writer not making.the 
distinction at the time, that the saints of 
the Roman calendar were the proper suc- 
cessors of the tutelar angels of the Jewish 
talmud. 

‘When the tenets of Rome were suc- 
ceeded by those of the reformed church, the 
influence of tutelar saints began to decline. 
Still it was found very inconvenient to the 
peculiar doctrines taught in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries that there should 
not be some hypothesis to account tor 
human actions, which philosophy could not 
explain. Thus the learned author of the 
Religio Medici has summed up, after the 
following manner, the views of the learned 
onthe subject :—* Therefore, for spirit,” he 
remarks, ** Lam so far from denying thei! 
existence, that I could easily believe, that 
not only whole countries, but particular per 
sons have their tutelary and guardian angels. 
It is not a new opinion of the church 0 
Rome, but an old one of Pythagoras and 
Plato. There is no heresie in it, and if pet 
manifestly defined in Scripture, yet 1 15 3" 
opinion of good and wholesome use 1 ° 
course and actions of man’s life, and wou! 
serve as an hypothesis to solve many doubts, 
whereof common philosophy aifordeth 
solution.” It is evidently for this reason, a 
well explained by Sir Thomas Brown, ' “ 
angels soon became a tes 
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Dr. Hibbert then proceeds to more re- 
and refers such apparitions to 
came causes 2S spectral Ilusions. Speak- 
the Se he blessed spirits with which dying 
ng a said to have occasionally held 
sense and quoting an instance, hesays:— 
a ercapecting such a narrative as this, [ shall 
*t repeat the observation which [| 
at it is by no means uncommon, In 
anced and moribund state of hectic 
<ymptorns, and, indeed, in the last stage of 
ay other corporeal affections, that the 
tient should see apparitions, which may 
‘so be of a cheering description, Che fre- 
quency of this incident being kept in view, 
an explanation 18 readily atforded of the 
numerous communications which pious in- 
dividuals on their deatti-bed are supposed to 
jave held with benignant spirits. That all 
sich alleged visitants, as they stand recorded 
in profane history, are illusory, 1 must de- 
cidedly maintain; and, since the devoutest 
of Christians only partakes with humanity in 
general, by being occasionally liable, from 
such causes, to spectral impressions, no re- 
eret ought to arise, that the angels which he 
has seen are the mere phantasies of his dis- 
eased imagination. It is rather consolatory 
to think that, on such occasions, the quality 
of his waking visions bas accidentally har- 
monized so well with the prospect of those 
heavenly blessings which are promised as 
the reward of a well-spent life.’ 

Passing over the subject of demonology, 
which we may reserve for a distinct article, 
we proceed to Dr. Hibbert’s remarks on the 
apparitions of departed spirits, agreeing with 
him that—* it is the most reasonable of ex- 
pectations, that the various morbific causes 
which are capable of imparting to the re- 
collected images. of the mind the vividness 
of actual impressions, should have for their 
olyect the forms of deceased as well as of 
living individuals.” As these apparitions are 
either wilfully fictions or attributable to the 
same Causes as other spectral illusions, we 
‘hall only quote one of the best-told vhost 
‘oues on record, and Dr, Hibbert’s explana- 
lun of it:— 
tt is dated in the year 1662, and it re- 
‘es toan apparition seen by the dauvhter 
0! Sir Charles Lee, immediately preceding 
vet death, No reasonable doubt can be 
placed on the authenticity of the narrative, 
‘it was drawn up by the Bishop of Glou- 
ester, from the recital of the young lady’s 
lather, . ” 

Cb “ . A 
iy oe ten fi nd ta 
child-bith oan . h she died in 
cid birth ; and when she was dead, her 
BE wre Everard, desired to have the 
aa aa u e child ; and she was by her 
ae at oe was marriageable, 
Villiam ace — uded for her with Sir 
an extraordinary’ ut was then prevented in 
day night. of y manner. Upon a Thurs- 
m. at de re, thinking she saw a light in 
ft ic ord she was in bed, knocked 
and she ell evar | came to her; 
ing in her cha : iy she left a candle burn- 
‘Thee mberr The maid said, she 
she had kh. and there was none but what 
“S rought with her at that time ;’ then 


cent tunes, 


merely 
made, th 
a far adv 








she said it was the fire, but that, her maid 
told her, was quite out, and said she be- 
lieved it was only a dream; whereupon she 
said, it might be so, and composed herself 
again to sleep. but about two of the clock 
she was awakened again, and saw the appa- 
rition of a little woman between her curtain 
and her pillow, who told her she was her 
mother, that she was happy, and that by 
twelve of the clock that day she should be 
with her. Whereupon she knocked again 
for her maid, called for her clothes, and 
when she was dressed, went into her closet, 
and came not out again till nine, and then 
brought out with her a letter sealed to her 
father; brought it to her aunt, the Lady 
Everard ; told her what had happened, and 
declared that, as soon as she was dead, it 
might be sent to him. The lady thought 
she was suddenly fallen mad, and thereupon 
sent presently away to Chelmsford for a 
physician and surgeon, who both came in 
immediately; but the physician could dis- 
cern no indication of what the lady imagin- 
ed, or of any indisposition of her body ; not- 
withstanding the lady would needs have her 
let blood, which was done accordingly. And 
when the young woman had patiently let 
them do what they would with her, she de- 
sired that the chaplain might be called to 
read prayers ; and when prayers were end- 
ed, she took her guitar and psalm-book, and 
sat down upon a chair without arms, and 
played and sung so melodiously and adini- 
rably that her music-master, who was the: 
there, admired at it. And near the stroke 
of twelve, she rose and sate herself down in 
a great chair with arms, and presently fetch- 
ing a strong breathing or two, immediately 
expired, and was so suddenly cold, as was 
much wondered at by the physician and 
surgeon. She died at Waltham, in Essex, 
three miles from Chelmsford, and the letter 
was sent to Sir Charles, at his house in War- 
wickshire ; but he was so atilicted with the 
death of his daughter, that he came not till 
she was buried; but when he came, he 
caused her to be taken up, and to be buried 
with her mother at Edmonton, as she de- 
sired in her letter.” 
‘ This is one of the most interesting ghost- 

stories on record. Yet, when strictly ex- 
amined, the manner in which a leading cir- 
cumstance in the case is reported, affects 
but too much the supernatural air imparted 
to other of its incidents. For whatever 
might have been averred by a physician of 
the olden time, with regard to the young 
lady’s sound state of health during the period 
she saw her mother’s ghost, it may be 
asked,—if any practitioner at the present 
day would have been proud of such an 
opinion, especially when death followed so 
promptly after the spectral impression ? 
———* There’s k 00m upon her check : 

But now I see it 1s no living hue, 

But a strange hectic—like the unnatural red 
Which autumn plants upon the perish’d leaf.” 

‘ Probably, the languishing female herself 

might have unintentionally contributed to 
the more strict verification of the ghost’s 








prediction. It was an extraordinary exer- 
tion which her tender frame underwent, 





ee 


near the expected hour of its dissolution, in: 
order that she mivht retire from atl her 
scenes of earthly enjoyment with a dignity 
of a resigned Christian.’ 


(To be continued. ) 
++ 


The Oles of Anacreon, of Teos. Translated 
by Wriitt1am Ricwarpsoy, Esq. with 
Notes. 12mo, pp. 1563. London, 1824. 

Tue Odes of Anacreon have been so fre- 

quently rendered into English, and that with 

so much ability, that it is with some sur- 
prise that we see a gentleman, hitherto 
we believe ‘unknown to fame,’ venturing on 

a task of so much literary peril; not that we 

think the translations either of the whole or 

of portions of the Odes of Anacreon so per- 
fect as to render any further attempts either 
unnecessary or presumptuous. The well- 
known translation of the Teian bard, by 

Mr. Thomas Moore, has perhaps super- 

seded all others in consequence of the 

talents and previous high character of the 
individual, rather than on account of its 
superior merit. The freedom and spirit of 

Mr. Moore’s translation is, however, not so 

easily attained, though a more literal adap- 

tation of the Odes might perhaps be exe- 
cuted without necessarily stripping them of 
their elegance, sweetness, and simplicity. 


| Mr. Richardson, in attempting a version of 


the Odes of Anacreon, states that he ‘ has 

been chiefly guided by a wish to give the 

sense of the sweetest of lyric bards in 

chaste and harmonious language,’ and he 

justly remarks, that ‘in this age of refine- 

ment and sensitive feeling, the greatest de- 

licacy of touch is requisite to avoid that co- 

louring which may have the least tendency 

tu coarseness and inelegance, while the tints 

must be of the purest hue, and glowingly 

impart the warm vividness of the primitive 

text.’ The fact is that the increasing mo- 

desty, or prudery, of the age, is continually 

rendering aclose translation of such a free 

spoken bard as Anacreox more difficult: and 

yet all the ditliculiies of such an attempt 

appear to us to have been overcome by Mr. 

Richardson, who has succeeded in giving to 

the poetry a large portion of the happy hi- 

larity, the delicate wit, and the fine flow of 

the origiual ;—but, as a specimen will best 

illustrate our remarks, we sha!l quote two or 

three of his Odes, beginning with one— 
‘ON WOMEN. 

Nature to bulls hath given horns, 

The horse the circling hoof adorns ; 

Fleetness of foot she gave the hare ; 

To lions teeth, and eyes that glare 5 

To fish ordain’d the liquid seas ; 

Birds wing the firmament at ease ; 

Courage she gave t’ imperial man ;— 

What then, throughout her mighty plan, 

For women had she left to give ? 

Why beauty !—it will more achieve 

Than shields, than spears, or swords, or fiics, 

Or all the arms which man requires: 

At beauty’s shrine resistance tiles ; 

She all subdues beneath the skies.’ 


tal 


Two of these Odes, the first and the sixth, 
are in alternate rlivmes; the following 1s a 
copy of the latter :— 
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ON FESTIVITY. 
* Gaily laughing, freely drinking, 
Having rosy chaplets bound 
Round our temples,—void of thinking, 
We indulge in bowls profound, 


* Let the neatly-ankled maid 
Th’ ivy-wreathed Thyrsus bear 
Rustling,—for the dance array'’d,— 
Swimniing to the lute’s soft air. 


‘A blooming youth with flowing hair, 
His lips sweet breathing as he sings, 
Pours forth a choral melting air, 
Reverberating through the strings. 
‘ Again the lyre, responsive breathing, 
Am’rous notes around it flings ; 
Then, his golden tresses waving, 
Cupid young Lyzus brings. 
* Venus, too, comes, gaily laughing,— 
Beauty's queen floats in the ring ; 
Age delighted, revels, quatiing, 
Joyous, fec!s a second spring. 


We shall give but one specimen more; it 
is the fifty-third ode, on that great favour- 
ate of ancients and moderns, the rose, which 
has been a poetic theme from the time of 
Anacreon to our own day :— 


‘ON THE ROSE. 
‘To thee, O sweetest flower that blows, 
Thee, lovely breathing, blooming rose 
{ tune the lay ; friend, hither bring 
The garland-bearing genial Spring, 
For where she gaily, smiling, treads, 
Sweet summer tlow’rets rear their heads. 


‘The summer’s rose the garlands swell, 
The glowing queen of many a bell; 
The joy of mortals, who presume 
The breath of gods is rose-perfume. 

‘The Graces wreathe their forms divine, 
With roses dipt in nectar-wine ; 

The lovely season throws a flush 
O’er cheeks suffused, where roses blush. 

‘The rose is Venus’ chief delight,— 

The rose, begemm’d with tears of night; 
The poets’ and the Muses’ flower, 
The fragrant crown of fiction’s bower. 

* Sweet to the swain at early morn, 

Who wanders near the glistning thorn, 
The op’ning rose-bud, set in dew, 
Arrests his course, and charms his view ; 
His fost’ring hand will gently move, 
And lightly raise the flower of love. 


‘The bard, fill’d with celestial flame, 
At bacchanals with thee proclaim ; 
And, grateful, round the mirthful board, 


Wili tune to thee the golden chord. 


‘What can exist without the rose ? 
The morn her rosy fingers shows 
When she soft streaks expausive flings, 
And new-born day exulting springs ; 
The nymphs their rosy charms display, 
Wide flushing in the mantling ray. 
The blushful Venus, heavenly fair, 
Sublimely floats in roseate air. 


* Fragrance from thee ctfusive springs, 
Thy scent relief in sickness brings, 
Thy healing essence far repels 
Corruption’s fumes, vor with thee dwells— 
Aught morbid. Thou prevail’st o'er time, 
As sung by bards in deathless rbyme ; 
In age the rose, e’er grateful, pours 
The fragrance of its youthful hours. 


‘Say now, O muse, whence sprang the rose ? 
Its birth, th’ immortals’ care, disclese, 


‘When the vast sea, of aspect mild, 

The broad translucent ocean smiled, 

Reflecting heaven upon its billows,— 

From heaving foam, on swelling pillows, 

Bedew’'d with spray, soft Venus rose 

(Her burning charms the waves disclose) 

All-radiant fair her beauteous frame 

And lovely mien, the gods acclaim ;— 

When Jove, th’ eternal, had display’d 

(Sprung fresh from his creative head) 

Minerva,—goddess suining far, 

Delighting in the din of war, 

A fearful sight v Olympus high, 

Whose tow’ring top blends with the sky, 

Where gods in bliss serenely lie,— 

Then, from the earth, with curious skill, 

Production exquisite,—to fill 

The ether wide with rich perfume, 

Sprang roses sweet,—of heavenly bloom. 

‘The gods, in bless’d assembly, then, 

T’ impart their bliss to mortal men, 

Sprinkled the bush with nectar-wine, 

The thorny bush, with dew divine, 

Where, proudly pendent, roses shine ; 

The thorn from whence it lovely blows,— 

Lyzus’ plant,—th’ immortal rose.” 

There is great ease of versification in Mr. 
Richardson’s translation of Anacreon, and 
considerable atteation has been paid to the 
feeling which may be presumed to have ac- 
tuated the bard, two very essential points to 
be observed, ‘The author has added critical 
and explanatory notes to each side, which 
contain several curious and interesting par- 
ticulars respecting the customs and ancient 
manner of the Greeks. 

+ Oe 

On the Nature and Treatment of Distortions 
to which the Spine and Bones of the Chest 
are subject. By Joun Suaw, Esq. Sur- 
geon and Lecturer on Anatomy. 8vo. 
pp. 243. London, 1824. 

Tue readers of The Literary Chronicle are 
not often subjected to the perusal of arti- 
cles connected with medical literature. But | 
there are some diseases which it is to the 
national credit to attempt removing, in ad- 
dition to those ordinary calamities of the 
human race, which every one must wish to 
ameliorate. To the former class belongs 
that atiliction, ‘ the nature and treatment’ of 
which is so ably investigated and well laid 
down in the work before us; but we must 
not be tempted, even by the extent of 
Mr. Shaw’s researches, the excellence of his 
observations, his well-authenticated facts, 
or felicitous mode of reasoning, to stray in- 
to the by-ways of medicine, from the flow- 
ery tields of general literature, to which we 
are devoted; but, there is an importance 
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that hath taken place in the race of 
ties; nor have our critical functions 
blunted the finer feelings of our humani, 
but that we can still delight in the perfor’ 
ance ot a fine musician, and find joy ah 
ecstatic song of a modern syren :—yet << 
pleasure is to be purchased by health ... 
beauty sacrificed or a sensual gratification 
we deem it criminal to accept or partic). 
pate in the one or the other, Now, whey 
by the system of Logier, our sisters and oo 
daughters are tied down for six, eight to 
hours, to the piano-forte, at the expense of 
health, loveliness, and life, though it be *} 
linked sweetness long drawn out,’ we deem 
no apology necessary for protesting against 
a practice which we deem unsound; 
expressing our free and candid Opinion of an 
infatuation worse than ridiculous, since jp. 
volving and threatening one of the faires 
features of the national character of Epo. 
land; neither consider we that our readers 
will be very greatly offended at our intro. 
ducing to their notice, as the parents and 
guardians of the next generation, the ho- 
hourable efforts of a young but highly expe. 
rienced surgeon, to stop the contagion and 
arrest the plague of which we have spoken 
in such strong terms. 

The columns of a paper decidedly and 
expressly literary are not the best adapted 
for quotations from a writer whose merits 
are in his book, and admit not of being dis- 
played, except byspeciimens. Exercise ap- 
pears to be the principal remedy recom. 
mended by Mr. Shaw, in case of distortions 
of the spine, and this, in opposition to that 
barbarous custom of § lying on the back, 
which renders incurable disorders in them- 
selves trifling, while death hath frequently 
ensued the disease of those ill-starred 
victims of diplomaed quackery, whose bo- 
dies have been confined to the horizontal 
posture for twelve months at atime. From 
this general rule of treatment, our author 
excepts cases of decided scrophula, and his 
diagnosis of such exceptive cases Is, we 
think, unexceptionable. 

For the introduction of gymnastic exer- 
ercises into this country as a general prac- 
tice, and more particularly into the plan ot 
education pursued at that noble institution, 
the Royal Military Asylum, Chelsea, the 
nation is indebted to Mr. Shaw, whi gives 
us, in the present work, drawings of his nu- 
merous inventions for regulating the qual 
tity of mechanical exercise, with which he 
would attempt the cure of distorted backs. 

We have not room, and we are not sure 
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in the subject itself, which demands pecu- 
har attention. 

In the present age of musical mania, in- 
creased this year by the visit of Rossini to 
our capital, the most frequent disease with 
which our tellow-citizens are presecuted is 
deformity; and the daughters of the ocean | 
queen, who, a century since, were consi- | 
dered the most beautiful of the children of | 
the earth, are degenerating into ugliness | 
and deformity, so rapidly, as soon to be- | 
come a national reproach, We are not such | 
vandals in the world of civilization, as to be | 
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insensible to the great mental improvement | 


of scorn; and to every surgeon, for 


of gaining our readers’ consent, to admit 
an analytical review of this excellent and 
well-timed work; all we can now do, 1s (0 
recommend it to the perusal of every father 
ofa family, as the beacon whereby he may 
avoid making his children the finger-por's 
ee] 
sound principles, physiological correctness, 
and pathological treasures. 

One word more, and we have donc: when 
Mr. Shaw publishes a new edition, we hope 
he will not evidence such carelessness © 
writing well; it is one thing to reason wd 
Curately, another to communicate that rea- 
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in good language ; the present edi- 
t many blemishes, which can only 
na haste, not to be tolerated in 


compositions. 
—{ <)> 


Animal Kingdom arranged in Confor- | 


coniag 
tion has 
re sult frot 
scientific 


_ with its Organization. By Baron 
ul a s +r ae Sates 
CuviER. With additional Descriptions 


of all the Spectes hitherto named ; of 

many not before noticed ; and other origt- 

nal Matter. By Eowaro Grirrirus, 

F.L.S. and Others. Part I. Svo. pp. 

903, London, 1824. 

Tax unavoidable expense attending the pub- 
lication of works of natural history is, no 
doubt, the principal reason why we possess 
no complete treatise on zoology; though | 
there has evidently been some indiffere:c e | 
to the subject iu this country, while on the 
Continent it has obtained the utmost atten- 
tion. The Regne Animal of Cuvier has been 
read in every country, and adinired as a sci- 
entific (though by no means complete) cata- 
lorue of the living tribes, arranged accord- 
ing to the laws of their conformation ; it 
isp however, rather a selection of the vari- 
uus species, in order to illustrate the differ- 
eut genera, than a perfect list of them, and | 
is deficient in those popular details re- 
lating to the habits and instincts of the ani- 
mals. The work of Mr. Grithths, while it 
contains a complete translation of the Regne 
Animal of Cuvier, supplies those deficiencies 
we have noticed. He has not, however, 
deviated from the original design of the 
great naturalist, in making § anatomy and | 
zoology, dissection and classification, pro- | 
ceed hand in hand together.’ 

There are two other points in which Cu- 
vier and his able translator and editor are 
entitled to praise. The work is free from 
every detail in the least offensive to delicacy 
or religion, though some have distorted 
zoological science into a vehicle for the in- 
Sidious poison of infidelity. 

The work commences with an introduc: 
tion on the general principles and objects of 
natural history; the division of organized 
beings into animals and vegetables; the 
organic forms and chemical elements of the 
animal body; its active forces, functions, 
orcans, Wc. concluding with a general distri- 
bution of the animal kingdom into the four 
grand divisions of animalia verlebrata, mol- 
lusca animalia, articulata, and animalia ra- 
diata, 

The author then proceeds to the first 
division, which, after noticing generally, 
he treats under the respective subdivisions 
into classes, commencing with mammalia— 
the first order of which is the bimana, or 
man. The essay on this subject is highly 
Mteresting as well as philosophical. In the 
supplemental history of man, Mr. Griffiths 


ir among other peculiarities which dis- 
aur 








of the Polar regions, and beneath the burn- 


| every where, and climate is less influential 


| apparently born for these inhospitable cli- 


| rigours of a worse than Siberian winter, and 


ing line; onthe lofty mountain; in the deep 
valley; the dank morass; and the sandy 
desert. Cold and heat, drought and .mvpis- 
ture, and every atmospheric variety, are 
alike to him. He may be said to be en- 
dowed with terrestrial ubiquity. Ile thrives 


in the production of varieties in his species 
than in every other. The tendency to va- 
riation from diversity of abode is much 
more conspicuous 1 the inferior animal cre- 
ation. ‘This is a characteristic mark of spe- 
cific distinction too remarkable to be 
over by the natural historian of man. 

‘The Greenlanders and Esquimaux are 
found as far as between 70 deg. and 80 deg. 
north latitude, and the Danes have formed 
settlements in Greenland in as ligh a de- 
gree. Dr. Aikin notices the fact of three 
Russians having lived between six and se- 
ven years in Spitzbergen, between 77 deg. 
and 78 deg. north latitude. Vhe capacity 


of the human Si. ‘cies to endure cold Ins | 


been still further illustrated by the late en- 
terprising voyagers to the Arctic regions. 
Wlule the mercury has been frozen in the 
ball of the thermometer and in the open 
air, while many of the animals who seem 


maies, proved incapable of enduring the in- 
tensity of the cold, the enterprising and phi- 
losophic travellers, Parry, Franklin, and 
their companions, have lately braved all the 
> 
the hardy native disdained to contine him- 
self to his habitation. 
‘Ina temperature where brandy is frozen 
even in rooms, the Indian of Canada and 
the Esquimaux proceed with impunity to 
the chase; and even the European, if he 
keep his blood in circulation by suthcient 
exercise, can bear without detriment a simi- 
lar severity of cold. ‘Phe Danes have lived 
in 72 deg. vorth latitude in Greenland; and 
the Dutch, under Heemskirk, wintered at 
Nova Zeinbla, in 76 deg. north latitude. 
€ On the other hand, the capacity of man 
to endure intense heat is not less remark- 
able than his power of sustaining cold. 
Notwithstanding the assertion of Boerhaave, 
that a temperature from 96 deg. to 100 deg. 
would be fatal to the human species, yet 
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all the degrees of heat and cold felt in this 

planet. Nor is his capacity less for sup- 

porting the varieties otf atmospheric pres- 
sure. We reckon that at the level of the 
sea the average pressure of the atmosphere 

IS $2,325 lbs., upon the whole surface of the 

body, calculated by the barometer at thirty 

inches. On ascending to a heivlt of £2,000 
teet, the barometer stands at 204 inches, 
and the pressure is reduced to 21,750\bs. 

At this elevation there are immense tracts of 

lands in South Ame:ica, well stocked with 

inhabitants. Condamineand Bouguer lived 
tor three weeks, with their attendants, as 
high as 14,604 French feet above the level 
of the sea, where the barometer stood at fit- 
teen inches nine lines, and the pressure was 
only 16,920 lbs, ‘There are extensive plaius 

iv the Peruvian territory at an elevation ot 

9000 feet, and the interior provinces of 

Mexico, containing half a millon of square 

miles, present a level altitude of between 

6000 and 8ovo fect. ‘The city of Mexico 

is 7475 teet above the level of the sea, and 

that of Quito 9550. The highest inhabited 
spot on the surface of our globe is said to be 
the hamlet of Antisana, 13,500 feet above 
the level of the sea, and Llumboldt ascend- 
ed Chimboraco to the beight of 19,500 feet. 

We never find men living under a greater 

degree of pressure than that first mentioned, 

the depth to which mining has keen extend- 

ed not much affecting this question. In div- 

ing, indeed, a considerable increase of pres- 

sure may be borne; as, on the other hand, 
those who have ascended in balloons be- 
yond any point of elevation on the surface 
of the earth, have consequently experienced 

a reduction of pressure much more consi- 

derable than any above stated,’ 

The first part of this valuable work is il- 
lustrated by numerous beautiful plates, 
some of which are from drawings by Lartd- 
seer. 

+ ———- 

Pride shall have a Fall: a Comedy in Five 
Acts, with Songs. [By the Rev. Grorce 
Crory.| 8vo. pp. 115. London, 1824. 

Ara time when we can obtain the standard 

plays of the English stage, elegantly printed 

and embellished, with engravings, at three- 
pence each*, it is rather too much to pay 
nearly a crown for a new comedy or tra- 
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the mean temperature of Sierra Leone is 
84 deg. of Fahrenheit, and at some distance 
from the coast, the thermometer has been 
seen at 100 deg., and even 102 deg, and 103 
deg. in the shade, as we read in Winterbot- 
tom’s account of the native Atricans. Adan- 
son reports its being at 108$ deg. in the 
shade at Senegal in 17 deg. north latitude. 
Buffon mentions a case of its having reach- 
ed to 117£.deg. It is probable that the 
country, to the west of the great descrt, ts 
still hotter than Senegal, from its being ex- 





sh man from the brute creation, ‘"e 
capability of inhabiting every climate :— 
on: _ strength and flexibility of his frame 
om —— sd subsist In every variety of 
the amon while his ingenuity can devise 
ful an S ha 5 a ete alarm the most ungrate- 
vials ¢ find him in the high latitudes 


that have blowa across its surface. 

cily the thermometer rises to 112 deg. at 
tines. In South Carolina it has been 
} at 115 deg.in the shade, and Humboldt sas 
it at 110 deg. to 115 deg. in the immense 
Llanos near the river Urvonoco. 
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posed to the action of the burning winds! , 
In Si- |: 


gedy;—notthatwe wish toinsinuate that new 
works should be published as cheap as re- 
prints: on the contrary, we think three shuil- 
lings a very fair price for a new play, and 
we have no doubt that the increased sale 
which would be insured, if publisbed at that 
price, would be equivalent, to what is realized 
by selling plays at so extravagant a rate as 
must considerably narrow the number of 
purchasers. 

The new comedy was not published when 
our last number went to press, though it ap- 
reared b py rusting tt 
hat can alt 
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and stale jokes, with many poetic passages 
of considerable merit, and some very artful 
claptraps, which tell extremely well in the 
acting, and, inshort, not only save the piece, 
but insure it much applause. 

The plot and most of the incidents have 
already been detailed, and the characters 
must also be pretty familiar to our readers 
we do not mean as old acquaintances—but 
from our preyious notice of the play. Two 


of the characters are well drawn,—those of 


Ventoso, the compound of title and trade, 
and Torrento, a scapegrace adventurer, who 
is full of frolic and fuibles, but mighty good- 
humoured withal. That of the Countess 
Ventoso, though not very original, is also in 
good keeping. Some of the = scenes, 
thouzh a little too farcical, are well worked 
up and effective, particularly the first scene 
inthe second act, ata tavern, where a Sici- 
lian coxcomb and an Irish major are very 
ainusing, ftom the affectation of the one, 
with some humour, and the brogue and 
blunders of the other. There is, however, a 
great deal of improbability in the story : that 
an othcer nobly born, should be dying in 
love for a tradesman’s daughter is nothing, 
for such things are common enough in plays ; 
but that, because the parents refuse their 
consent, the lover should select a fellow 
from a gaol, to impose on the object of his 
affections and entrap her into a marriage 
under an assumed title, is as absurd as it 
is_unnatural. The scene, however, in the 
gaol, where Torrento is engaged for the ser- 
vice 1s amusing, and we give a portion of it 
xs the best specimen of the author's talents 
in satire, pup, and equivoque :— 
[Torrento, with his dress torn, from the last 
night’s riot, is dragged in by the turnkeys 

—he resists, clamouring outside as he 

COMES. 

‘Tor. Why, you scoundrels, you rene- 
gadves, you dogs in otlice—what’s this for! 
‘To be dragged out of my first sleep in my 
dungeon to look in the faces of such a con- 
foundedly ugly set of cannibals, 

* Gaoler.Bring him along.| He ts forced tn. 

‘ Tor. [Continuing to struggle |—Cannot 
I sleep or starve as 1 like? Ll blow up the 
prison. I'll massacre the gaoler, Ill do worse 
—I’l] let the law loose on you—Villains. 

‘Gaol. Pob! Master Torrento, you need 
not be im such a passion. You used to have 
no objection to good company—ha, ha, ha! 
He has been moultng bis feathers a little 
last night. [To the Hussars. 

‘Tor. Company—Banditti! Who are 
those fellows? Are they a// hangmen ? 

[ Looking at the Hussars, 

‘Major. A mighty handsome idea, by the 
glory ot the Twentieth. | Laughing. 

‘Col. Sirrah! vou must see that we are 
ofiicers. ‘Take care. 

‘Tor. Othcers!—aye, sheriff's officers. 
Hlonest housekeepers, with very rasca!ly 
countenances. 

‘Cor. Muffs and meerschaums !—Very 
inpudently conjectured. 

‘Tor. Well, then, parishothcers ! Tunters 
of brats, beggars, and light bread. 

‘Maj. [Laughing.|—A other gucss for 
your life, 
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‘Col. Insolence! Sirrah, we are in his 
Majesty's service. 

‘Yor. Ob! I understand—Custom-house 
officers. Tubs, tobacco, and thermometers. 

[ They murmur. 

‘Cor. Cut off the scoundrel’s head ! 

[ Half drawing his sabre. 

‘Tor. [knewit ; ardent spirits, every soul 
of them—seizers. 

‘Maj. Casars! Well done. This is our 
man—[ To the Hussars.]|—I like him ;—the 
freshest rascal ! 

‘ Tor. Goaler, I will not be disturbed for 
any man. Why am I brought out before 
these,—fellows in livery ? This gaol is my 
house; my freehold; my goods and chat- 
tels. My very straw’s my own; untouch- 
able, but by myself—and the rats. 

‘ Maj. Here’s a freeholder! 

‘Col. With a vote for the galleys. 

‘Tor. [Turning to the Prisoners, ha- 
rangues burlesquely.|— Gentlemen of the 
gaol— | Prisoners cheer. 
~ * Cot. A decided speech ! 

‘Cor, Out of the orator’s way ! Muffs and 
meerschaums! [The Prisoners lift Torrento 
on a bench, laughing aud clamouring. 

‘ Tor. [ Haranguing.|—Are we to suffer 
ourselves to be molested in our domestic 
circle; in the loveliness of our private lives; 
in Our ottwm cum dignitate ¢ Gentlemen of 
the gaol! [cheering.|—Is not our residence 
here for our country’s good? [cheering.|— 
Would it not be well for the country if ten 
times as many, that hold their heads high, 
outside these walls, were now inside them? 
[ cheering. |—I scorn to appeal to your pas- 
sions; but shall we suffer our honourable 
straw, our venerable bread and water, our 
virtuous slumbers, and our useful days, to 
be invaded, crushed, and calcitrated, by 
the iron boot-heel of arrogance and auda- 
city? [cheering.|—No! freedom is like the 
air we breathe, without it we die!—No! 
every man’s cell is his castle. By the law, 
we live here; and should not all that live 
by the law, die by the law ?—Now, gentle- 
men, a general cheer! here’s liberty, pro- 
perty, and purity of principle! Gentlemen 
of the gaol!— —s [They carry him round the 

hall. Loud cheering. 

* Gaol. Out with ye, ye dogs! No rioting! 
Turnkeys [ca//s. |—The black hole, and dou- 
ble irons. [He drives them off, and follows 

them. 

‘Cor. A dungeon Demosthenes! Mufls 
and meerschaums, 

Maj. A regular field preacher. on my 
conscience. 

‘Col. [To Tor.|—So, then, we must not 
fix our head-quarters here. 

‘Jor. Contound me if I care, if your 


head-quarters and all your other quarters 





were fixed here. 
‘Col. No insolence, sir, What are you? | 
‘Tor. A gentleman. { Haughtily. | 
‘Cor. Psha! every body’s a sentlemin | 
now, 
‘Col. Aye, that accounts for the vices of 
the age. 
‘Tor. A gentleman, sir, by the old title | 
of liking pleasure more than trouble; play | 
more than money; love more than marri- 
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age; fighting more than either; and a 

thing more than the unparalleled impude ny 
of your questions. mee 
- Maj. Sirrah! do you mean this to me? 

‘ Tor. Aye, sirrah, and to every honoyy. 
able person present. I never drink a healt! 
without sending the toast round, , 
ters of contempt, I make it 
nour to be impartial.’ 

We alluded last week to a sort of parody 
on Queen {Mab, a personification of (y. 
riosity, and we now quote it :— 

‘Curiosity ! 
True, lady, by the roses on those lips, 
Both man and woman would find life a Waste, 
But for the cunning of—Curiosity ! 
She ’s the world’s witch, and through the worl 
she runs, 
The merriest masquer underneath the moon! 


— Tn mat. 
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‘To beauties, languid from the last night’s rout, 

She comes with tresses loose, and shoulders 
wrapt 

In morning shawls; and by their pillow sits, 

Telling delicious tales of—lovers lost, 

Fair rivals jilted, scandals, smuggled lace, 

The hundredth novel of the Great Unknown! 

And then they smile, and rub their eyes, and 
yawn, 

And wonder what’s o’clock 5 then sink again; 

And thus she sends the pretty fools to sleep. 


‘She comes to ancient dames,—and stiff as 
steel, 

In hood and stomacher, with snuff in hand, 

She makes their rigid muscles gay with news 

Of Doctors Commons, matches broken off, 

blue-stocking frailties, cards, and ratafia ; 

And thus she gives them prattle for the day. 

‘She sits by ancient politicians, bowed 

As if a hundred years were on her back ; 

Then peering through her spectacles, she reads 

A seeming journal, stuff ’d with monstrous tales 

Of Turks and Tartars; deep conspiracies, 

(Born in the writer’s brain ;) of spots in the sun, 

Pregnant with fearful wars. And so they 
shake, 

And hope they'll find the world all safe by 
morn. 

And thus she makes the werld, both young and 
old, 

Bow down to sovereign Curiosity * 

The comedy should terminate in the 
second scene of the fifth act, where the 
humiliation of the haughty family is at 1s 
height, and where the,éclaircissement should 
take place ; and, should the author ever con- 
sent to reduce it to three acts, we think his 
goed sense will point out this place as the 
fittest for the conclusion. The play has 
ample comic materials for one of those three 
act comedies so successfully introduced at 
the Haymarket, and by cutting 1t down 
to that, much of the tediousness and 1m- 
probability of the story would be got rid of. 
A few observations yet remain to be made, on 
what, though not very important, appear to 


us blemishes. We have already alluded to 
‘the bad puns: there are also some vulgar 


ties in the play. A serenader saysy—' 
would undertake to blow the fattest Signor 
in all Palermo out of her first sleep; and 
Count Ventoso, speaking of a ttle, say 
‘the thing is dog cheap.’ 
We have been a good deal amused with 
the taste Mr. Croly has displayed in shows 
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ing how his wn he to a theatre royal all his 
he been Oe ceaneels have understood his 
life, he gon Indeed, the stage direc- 
avr on mivate, that if ever ‘ Pride 
Fall’ into Oxberry’s hands, he 
give any originality to his 
Ae The author has ee, me 
-oid that the performers woul spea 
se was set down for them,’ he 
their duties so minutely. Thus, 
Teonora. (MISS Love) is told to sigh, and 
{Toreuto (Jones,) despite of the song, which 
says, ‘Oh sigh not for love, 1s ordered to 
gah ‘more audibly, and his man Spado, 
catit louder.” © Every mood of temper in 
which the dramatis person are to speak, 
d with equal minuteness, whether 
be :$ peevislily,’ ‘in surprise, : angrily,’ 
‘jn great triumph, impatiently, 
‘oravely,’ . contemptuously, fin sudden 
dejection’ ‘with dignity,’ . soothingly,” 
‘in anguish,” ‘fretfully,” or * haughtily ; 
and when any one has to say that naughty 
word, ‘the devil,’ he is told to ‘ exclaim’ 
it, But notwithstanding these puerilities, 
excusatle enough perhaps in an author’s 
first attempt to woo Thalia, we feel no hesi- 
tation in expressing our belief, that Mr. 
Croly possesses dramatic talents equal to the 
production ofa good farce ; but that he has 
much to learn, and more perhaps to un- 
learn, befure he can produce a genuine 
comedy; atleast, such is our conclusion 
from the production before us. 

We have hitherto omitted to notice the 
songs, some of which are very pretty; one 
of the most poetical has been omitted in 
the representation, and another substituted 
by Miss Paton*, as better suited to her 
talents, we. presume: we shall, however, give 
the original :-—— 

‘Ob! sweet “tis to wander beside the hush’d 
wave, 

When the breezes in twilight their pale pinions 
lave, 

And echo repeats, from the depths of her cave, 

The song of the shepherd's returning! 
Andsweet "tis to sit, where the vintage festoon, 
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my love, 
Let's in, like snow-flakes,'the light of the moon, 
my love ; 


And to the castanet 
Twinkle the merry feet, 
And beauty’s dark eyes are burning, my love, 
‘But sweeter the hour, when the star hides its 
gleam, 
And the moon in the waters has bath’d her 
white beam, 
And the world and its woes are as still as a 
dream 
For then joy the midnight is winging: 
» Comes to my windew the sound of thy 
, lute, my love, 
ome, tender tales, when its thrillings are mute, 
my love: 
» hever morning smil'’d 
‘ Visions bright and wild, 
. 1as that dark bour is bringing, my love : 
‘jin. | 
hen and gentlemen of the Theatres 
, © t90 capricious ; they not only require 
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hould be performed. Had | The Historical Life of Joanna, Queen of Na- 


ples and Countess of Provence. 
(Continued from p. 163.) 


Many of Joanna’s friends were implicated 
in the assassination of Andrew; and Phi- 
lippa, the Catanese (a woman who, although 
of low origin, had been promoted by King 
Robert to be the companion and instruc- 
tress of his grand-daughter), with her 
daughter and other individuals of her family, 
suffered under the axe of the executioner. 
To add tothe queen’s misfortunes, rebellion 
and revolt ensued; for the Duke of Durazzo, 
who had married her sister Maria, openly 
accused her of the murder, and hoisted his 
standard against her; while the hostile 
preparations of Louis of Hungary, who was 
instigated by the arts of Friar Robert and 
others, added to the danger of her situation, 
threatening her with the loss of her crown. 
In this emergency, she was advised by her 
council to seek a protector in a consort 
whose valour. and ability might repel her 
numerous and powerful enemies; nor was 
any deemed more suitable than her cousin 
Louis of Taranto, then in his twenty-sixth 
year, and independently of his personal 
beauty, one of the most accomplished princes 
of the age. But, however eligible this alli- 
ance might be in itself, it gave rise to the 
most sinister misrepresentauions, for the 
queen was accused of having indulged a cri- 
minal passion for Louis during her former 
husband’s life-time. ‘The King of Hungary 
now demanded of the Pope the investiture 
of her kingdom for himself, to the exclusion 
not only of Joanna, but of the infant Caro- 
bert ; and, on the pontiff’s refusing to listen 
to his claims, he accused her at the bar of 
Rienzi, the tribune of Rome. At length, 
after having, by the bribes of his agents, 
corrupted many from their allegiance to the 
queen, he invaded the Neapolitan territory, 
and many towns and. castles immediately 
surrendered. Internal dissensions and per- 
fidy conspired to second his cause: the 
Duke of Durazzo hoped, by betraying Jo- 
anna, to conciliate the favour of the Hunga- 
rian monarch, and conceal from him his own 


designs, which were eventually to secure | 


the crown in right of his wife, Maria, not 
doubting but that, after a short period, the 
people would eagerly seize the opportumty 
of shaking off a foreign yoke. Joanna, in 
the mean while, seeing no other means of 
safety either for herself or her people, de- 
termined to seek an asylum in Provence, 
and the grief exhibited at her departure 
proved the attachment which her subjects 
still felt towards her. The princes of the 
royal family having obtained a safe-conduct 
from the Hungarian, went to meet him at 
Aversa, when, arriving at the Celestine mo- 
nastery, le demanded of Durazzo to show 
him the place where Andrew had been kill- 
ed; and immediately taxing him with hav- 
ing compassed his death, he caused him to 
be stabbed ou the spot. The widowed Ma- 
ria now fled from Castel Novo, where she 
was awaiting the arrival of her husband and 
Louis, just as the conqueror entered the 
city, and escaped to Provence. There she 








found her sister a state prisoner in the pa- 
lace at Aix; for the emissaries of the King 
of Hungary had succeeded in persuading the 
people that her object was to sell her 
French dominions to her cousin John, Duke 
of Normandy. Shortly after, Louis of Ta- 
ranto and Nicholas Acciajuoli arrived in 
Provence, accompanied by Angclus, the 
brother of the latter, and Bishop of Ffo- 
rence, whose great influence at the papat 
court would enable him to promote consi- 
derably the cause of Joanna, and procure 
her liberation. We shall now give the ac- 
count of Joanna’s defence before the pope 
in Consistory, in the author’s own words, as 
a fair sample of the narrative, and of the in- 
teresting manner in which the writer has 
worked up his materials. 

During the reign of Clement VI. (the 
fourth of the seven popes who resided at 
Avignon in succession),— 

‘ The pontifical court assumed a magnifi- 
cence hitherto unknown. This pope’s im- 
mediate predecessors had passed from the 
shoemaker’s stall and the baker’s trough, to 
the sacred college and the chair of St. Peter, 
and therefore knew not what was regal mag- 
nificence ; but Clement VI. of an illustrious 
race, affable, open, noble, and generous, 
had from his birth acquired the habits and 
manners of a man of condition, who bad 
lived only in the courts of princes. No 
sovereiyn exceeded him in expenditure, nor 
bestowed his favours with greater generosity. 
The sumptuousness of his furniture, the de- 
licacies of his table, the splendour of his 
court, filled with knights and squires of the 
ancient nobility, were unequalled. Debight- 
ing in the chase and in horses, his stud con- 
sisted of the finest to be procured. Accus- 
tomed to the society of ladies, he continued 
to associate with them when pope, and his 
palace (unlike the pontifical residence of mo- 
dern times, which no lady is ever permitted 
to enter) wasopen to the fair sex “ at all sorts 
of hours,” says the expressive phrase of De 
Sade. 

‘ The rival beauties of every country re- 
sorted to Avignon, some to follow the for- 
tunes of their husbands, some to partake of 
the pleasures and fetes which a brillant 
court afforded, othersto procure advantage- 
ous alliances for their daughters. The Vis- 
countess of Turenne reigned supreme in 
this dissipated court, and possessed un- 
bounded influence over the mind of Cle- 
inent, which she abused to enrich herself 
and her family. 

‘ Avignon was also the residence of am- 
bassadors from every state in Europe, and 
was frequently visited by their respective 
sovereigus, many of whom had even fixed 
residences there. It was also the resort of 
people [ persons] of talentand learning, whom 
the urbanity and munificence of the pope 
attracted to his court. 

‘The predecessor of Clement VI. had 
been as remarkable for parsimony, as 
the latter ponuff was for generosity, and to 
enjoy the revenues of the great sees, he kept 
them vacant as they fell into his hands, on 
the pretext that he could find none worthy 
tu fill them, Clement, on the contrary, tm- 
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mediately on his accession, promulyated a 
ball, inviting all the scholars of Europe to 
his court. It is said, that more than a hun- 
dred thousand obeyed the welcome man- 
date, and that, of all that number, not one 
departed without some favour, it Leing his 
favourite mixim, that none should leave the 
presence of a prince dissatistied. 

‘ Such was the prince, the luxury of whose 
court and courtiers the angry eloquence of 
Petrarch thus describes: —“ They are cover- 
ed with purple and gold, proud of the spoils 
of princes and people; the most sumptuous 
feasts have succeeded to the most simple re- 
pasts; in place of the Apostles who went 
barefoot, we now see satraps mounted on 
steeds covered with gold, champing gold, 
and shortly to be shod with gold, if God 
does not repress this insolent luxury.” 

‘Nicholas Acciajuoli and the Bishop of 
Florence were received by Clement with his 
usual benighity; and in order to quiet the 
fears of the Provencal nobility, and procure 
the release of the queen, he prevailed on the 
duke of Normandy to return immediately 
to France. The Duke de Berri, also at 
Avignon at this period, zealously exerted 
himself in favour of his fair and illustrious 
kinswoman; visiting each of the nobles in 
turn, and pledging his princely word that 
there was no truth in the report of the sale 
of Provence which had becn so industriously 
“spread. 

‘The barons, now convinced of their 
error, flocked round the queen with assu- 
rances of duty, and, after she had formed a 
new court, selected from the Provengal no- 
bility, she proceeded to fulfil that object 
that was nearest her heart, her public justi- 
fication at the court of Avignon. 

‘On the 15th of March, at a short dis- 
tance from that town, she was met by a pro- 
cession of the municipal authorities and the 
inhabitsnts, the various religious orders, the 
chief prciates, and the whole sacred college, 
consisting of eighteen cardinals, in their 
scarlet robes and hats, whose magnificence 
of apparel and equipage so often excited the 
indignant comments of the poet of Vaucluse. 

‘ Thus splendidly escorted, and accompa- 
nied by Louis of Taranto, the bishop of Flo- 
rence, and Nicholas Acciajuoli, now chan- 
cellor of Provence, and by her gay and gal- 
lant Ultramontane knights, and their fair 
ladies, Joanna entered Avignon with all the 
insignia of royalty: the milk-white palfrey 
caparisoned with azure and gold, the crim- 
soned robe, the ermined mantle of purple 
strewed with the golden fleur-de-lis, with 
the crosses of the kingdom of Jerusalem 
glittermy on her shoulder, and bearing the 
orb and sceptre, and the open crown fleur- 
de-lizée. Over her head was carried the 
dais, or canopy of state; in form, an oblong 
square frame, with a narrow border, orna- 
mented with gold and fringes, each corner 
marked by a raised ornament, from which 
depended four gilt poles, carried in turn by 
nobles of the highest rank, in their splendid 
surcoats and corcuets, standing at a suffici- 
ent distance from the principal figure to dis- 


play her maguificence and beauty to every | 


spectator. 
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‘The streets of Avignon were hung with 
silk and tapestry, gold and silver cluth, and 
garlands of flowers; and the balconies of 
the splendid dwellings, that rose amidst the 
ill-built hovels of the inferior citizens, were 
crowded with fair and noble ladies, dressed 
in those costly garments of ceremony which 
passed from mother to daughter for many a 
veneration. The procession passed slowly 
along through the crooked -and narrow 
streets, linpeded in its progress by a con- 
fused crowd of the natives of every kingdom 
of Europe, attracted to Avignon by the resi- 
dence of the pope, and stopped at lengthat 
the convent of the Ursalines, long the usual 
residence of the sovereigns of Naples. Here 
Joanna alighted to receive the customary 
refreshment of wine and confections, and to 
allow the cardinals time to arrange them- 
selves im consistory round the pope, who 
waited to receive her in form, 

‘When the queen entered the consistory, 
Clement was seated in his state chair of 
crimson and gold, attired in his dazzling 
white robes of silver tissue with the triple 
tiara, only worn on occasions of peculiar 
solemnity; in a semi-circle on each side, 
were ranged the cardinals on lower seats; 
from the upper end of the spacious hall 
to the entrance, appeared prelates, and 
princes, and nobles, and the ambassadors of 
every Kuropean power; among whom those 
of Louis of Hungary, who had just arrived 
from Naples, deputed to defend his conduct 
and to demand the throne and life of Joan- 
na, as justly forfeited by her, were peculi- 
arly distinguished on this occasion. 

‘ Joanna was led into this august assem- 
bly between two cardinals, followed by a 
crowd of ber friends and vassals in anxious 
expectation of the result. As the royal vi- 
sitor was a female, the doors of the consis- 
tory were left open; had a king been in 
presence, they would have been closed. 
W hat feelings must have oppressed her heart 
as she knelt on the threshold of the consis- 
tory before judges and accusers, and the re- 
presentatives of every crowned head in Eu- 
rope, to whom she was known only through 
the medium of injurious reports, or deep- 
rooted prejudices, and by whose sentence 
she must that day for ever forfeit or reco- 
ver her crown and fame! 

‘Clement the Sixth, the most refined and 
accomplished prince of his time, who is 
described to us as more of the gallant 
knight than the austere priest, must have 
had some dithculty to command himself, 
and to keep his seat unmoved, whilst the 
Queen of Naples knelt a second time in the 
centre of the consistory, and a third time at 
his feet, to kiss, first, the golden cross em- 
broidered on his linen shoe, and then his 
hand, as the privilege of ber royal rank. 
Clement then raised his fair vassal and 
kissed her on the mouth, when, after a few 
words of filial obedience had been protlered 
on one side and of paternal protection on 


the other, he placed her on the vacant seat | 


prepared at his right hand, a little lower 
than his own, with a crimson cushion em- 
broidered in gold for her feet. 

* Louis of Taranto then similarly paid his 








===, 
obeisance to the pope, kissing his hand an 
mouth as the privilege of his high bire! 
whilst Joanna, pausing for a short sptce. 
collected all the powers of her mind fOr the 
arduous task before her; Nicholas Actia. 
juoli and a few others, of the most ditties 
guished of her suite, were in turn presented 
to Clement, the object of the queen’s 
was declared, and Joanna, leaving her seat 
proceeded to address the august assembly 
All eyes were turned on her, and, thus at. 
tracted, were not to be again quickly with. 
drawn. “ Ler figure was tall and nobly 
formed, her air composed and majestic, hic; 
carriage .altogether royal; her features oj 
exquisite beauty, and, with a character of 
grandeur, had a certain air of natural 200d- 
ness that softened their expression and wo 
the love, whilst she commanded the respect 
of those who beheld her.” She was then * 
the perfection of her charms, though still 
adorned with the indescribable graces of 
youth, the exalted character of her air ang 


Visit 


countenance told that (4e sweet uses of’ ads. 


versity had developed qualities of a higher 
nature. 

‘ But whatever might have been the ex 
pectations excited by ber countenance and 
manner, they were far surpassed by the irre. 
sistible eloquence of her address to the as. 
sembly, which was undoubtedly the most 
powerful specimen of female oratory history 
has at any time recorded. 

‘The order she adopted in her defence, 
showed that she had not in vain studied the 
master-pieces of Ciceronian eloquence. 
Tlie points of her defence were first stated 
with logical clearness, and with so much 
force, brevity, and perspicuity, that her 
judges pronounced her not only innocent, 
but above the suspicion of guilt. Having 
first convinced the understanding of her at- 
ditors, she next appealed to their feelings; 
expressed the utmost horror of the foul 
crine with which she was charged, with 
moving pathos deplored the lamentable fate 
of her hapless consort, and finally appealed 
to the justice of the pope and sacred col- 
lege, the supreme judges of Christendom, to 
proclaim to the world at large the ino- 
cence of a persecuted orphan and injured 
queen. 

‘The Hungarian ambassadors, utterly 
confounded, attempted no reply; they had 
no evidence to produce, nothing with which 
to combat her arguments, except those 
vague accusations which alone had ever 
been adduced in support of the hemous 
charge against her. An acquittal, as ample 
as the injured honour of the queen could de- 
mand, was: unanimously pronounced, and 
was immediately confirmed hy an authentic 
act.’ 

We had intended to conclude our notice 
of this work in the present number, but the 
length to which we have been insensibly ed 
warns us to pause here, while the importan® 
as well as the novelty of the work, rie 
us continue the subject in another numoe, 
and to say— 

(To be concluded in our next.) 
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rigs the observations I have made 


the natures and constitutions of 
1 am inclined to consider a hu- 
asa creature composed of 
beginnings. To this, as a general tule, 
there are several, and splendid excep- 
tions; but, proportionedly, the numbers 
to be excepted are * few and far be- 
tween. Of the whole race of poets 
how few have persevered in that stu- 
pendous labour, the production of an 
epic poem ! I could name a thousand 
poets of reputation, confirmed by time, 
hut of those who have succeeded in wri- 
ting epics the proportion 1s contempti- 
ble: for example, how many Homers, 
Virgils, and Miltons, from the above 
numerous race, are to be named? Few, 
few indeed! and the reason is plain: 
there are many men of genius capable 
of conceiving and planning that master- 
piece of human art, and with abilities 
every way adapted to its execution, 
but who, wanting perseverance, have 
expended their oll upon the creation of 
sparks, rather than the formation of one 
steady and undying flame. 
In more familiar life, we perceive, in 
a thousand men, about one, or one and 
a fraction, who, by dint of application, 
hath secured to himself wealth and an 
easy competence ; while the other nine 
hundred and ninety-nine plod on in 
the wearisome paths of uncertain life, 
expending, without chance of any return, 
whatever hereditary property they pos- 
ss; Or, if no patrimony be their’s to 
waste, toiling from morn to night, lite- 
nally earning their bread by the sweat 
of their brows, yet never advancing one 
‘tep to independence. These exclaim 
against fortune, and attribute to accident, 
ill-luck—in short, to aught, save them- 
‘elves,—their stationary conditions : like 
the wagoner who invoked Jove to set 
is wagon on dry ground, they lie 
murmuring at providence, and bellow- 
ng Most unmanly for alien support, in- 
<— vd ming * work to counteract 
lot be e ouring to secure an 
. of all foreign aid. 
thon’ eager object is not to expose 
vis Py absolutely lavish the good 
Seldns . Almighty, inherited by the 
Yee a in or obtained by the 
eerie a poe marriage ; yet | 
* ies or to draw an example in 
child ol my su ject from this fact, 
fennever make the same progress 
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men, * 
man being 


‘that the catalogue of those who, pos- 





in advancement as their parents did be- 
forethem. A man will begin the world 
with nothing but a shrewd understand- 
ing and a body able to work, yet, ere 
the winter of his days begin, he may be 
seen in affluence, honoured and respect- 
ed; such anone generally—nay, invaria- 
bly,—possesses that species of ambition 
(falsely considered paternal affection) 
whicl:; makes him anxious to behold his 
children in a superior station than they 
are entitled to by birth: supposing his 





progeny stimulated by the same _ ho- 
nourable feeling as their father, we can 
readily conceive the hasty and gigantic 
strides to absolute power, which three 
generations of one family alone might | 
make.—But no;—labour, as it is man’s 
curse, so it is bis detestation ; and, thus, 
that which is easily convertible into a 
fountain of pleasure is shunned as the 
dregs of enchantment, and on every oc- 
casion avoided; so much so, indeed, 


sessing wealth without the fatigue of 
acquiring it, have multiplied their re- 
sources or increased their possessions, 
may be easily contained in a nut-shell. 

It is the nature of man to be idle, 
but to be industrious it is to him of 
greater price than any other blessing; 
inseparable from industry 1s perseve- 
rance, a quality without which no ef- 
fort of imagination was ever brought 
to perfection, no work of art ever con- 
summated. It has been said that youth 
is less persevering than old age, and 
boyhood less industrious than virility: 
this is one of those false lights by which 
the world has long been deluded; one 
of those seductive positions by which it 
has been tempted to its own ruin. The 
faculties of the mind are as perfect in 
infancy as in manhood; the powers of | 
the soul are the same, but the means by 
which they are marshalled is wanting : 
as the arm of the warrior possesses the 
same strength when no weapon is sus- 
tained thereby, as it does when its si- 
news grasp the sword or the spear. Nor 
is man less or more industrious at any 
one period than at another: it is not his 
nature, as has been before stated, to be 
one or the other, though for the right 
performance of his duties, in the artificial 
state of life in which he exists, both are 
necessary supplements: he 1s, moreover, 
the child of education, and according to 
the tutor by which he has been nurtured, 
will he evidence a love of idleness or a 
disposition to be industrious; and ex- 
actly as he has been subjected to the 
influence of an idle or a busy example, 
will he be careless or studious.. Where 








the examples before him are divided, | 


one half being those of the former, the 
remaining half of the latter, if he be 
permitted to partake of the agreeable in 
both, he will, when removed into the 
world from those mixed friends, give 
signs of the character of that system of 
moral instruction in which he has been 
brought up, 

Having asserted it as a law of nature, 
that the disposition of man is towards 
idleness, I hasten to show in what way 
he is justified in opposing that whick 
errs not, when considered in the ab- 


| stract; or, in other words, after what 


fashion he is to be acquitted of guilt, 
in substituting for idleness, which is 
natural, industry, which is artificial, 
(since solely the result of education.} 
Without attempting to penetrate the 
cimmerian darkness, which hath render- 
ed the question of man’s first fall oc- 
cult and unsatisfactory, it is the duty of 
every individual to accommodate him- 
self to the fashions, and habits, and 
welfare of the society in which he 
mixes. When at Rome do as Rome 
does, isa homely, but a sapient proverb, 
and worthy to. be recorded in letters of 
gold. Hence, Alcibiades was perhaps 
the most popular character that ever 
adorned the annals of ancient or mo- 
dern history; and hence, every citizen 
is honoyred in exact proportion as he 
adds to the existing reputation of his 
country, whether he accomplish it by 
great talents, ingenuity, or benevolence. 
For the possession of innate talents, 
however extraordinary, man is indebt- 
ed to his creator; but the country is 
indebted to the man who turns to ac- 
count his abilities, since, if properly di- 
rected and assiduously cultivated, they 
must of necessity benefit his native soul 
directly, and the whole world indirect- 
ly. Ingenuity is an inferior species of 
talent, more locally useful, if less ex- 
tensively beneficial, than the former ; 
the due exercise thereof, as it never 
fails to improve the local features of a 
kingdom, so it causes an influx of fo- 
reigners thereunto, to gratify a most 
powerful passion—curiosity, which de- 
lights to feast upon the wild, the beau- 
tiful, andthe sublime. Last, and great- 
est, and within reach of all, benevo- 
lence is the way by which the national 
honour may be most increased; it is not 
in the power of every one to improve 
the condition of his fellows by exhi- 
bitions of excelling art, but it is m the 
means of all to exercise the amiable du- 
ties of humanity; and these duties, as 
they are of less questionable benefit, 
are of more immediate and lasting ser- 
vice than either of the two preceding. 
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But to benefit our fellow-creatures, 
by one or other of these, 
more than any quality of the mind be- 
side, ro ; aman, for example, 
may be possessed of great genius, ad- 
mirable ingenuity, and a mind en- 
dowed with every feeling calculated to 
do honour to the human race, yet be 
of no service to mankind with all these. 
Of men endowed with philosophic ca- 
pacities, but one Socrates has been re- 
corded as having persevered in quell- 
ing the tumult of passion, and setting 
an example to posterity worthy to be 
followed; but one Homer is _ there 
whose pen hath succeeded in attaining 
perfection, and I defy any man to point 
out a blemish in this beautiful writer; 
but one Howard who has persevered, 
even to the brink of the grave, in ameli- 
orating the condition of his afflicted 
brethren. 

Publie schools and colleges afford the 
most instructive illustrations of the great 
waut there is of an increased perseve- 
rance in our youth. Many noble and 
generous spirits there are in_ those 
places who, for want thereof, spend 
their time rather in planning than exe- 
cuting; in laying down rules of conduct 
rather than abiding by their own laws. 
1 know a young gentleman of great ta- 
lent and a most amiable disposition— 
one moreover who will not rest if he 
neglect fulfilling his promise to do a 
kindness to any object of distress—who 
has been lauded for his abilities, and 
praised for his virtues—who has, inad- 
dition, a most anxious desire to take or- 
ders—yet who knows very little of Latin, 
still less of Greek, while French, Italian, 
and Spanish, are as familiar to him as 
is the daylight ; while at the same time 


requires, | 


stances of more or less sagacity, so in 
man there exist gradations of intellect; 
and we also discern in him a peculiar 
aptness and natural disposition to some 
particular science, profession, or trade, 
as though nature had determined the pur- 
pose of his existence. Inthe care and 
education of youth this natural dispo- 
sition should be deeply considered, and 
we should form for them a scheme of 
life accordingly. It is not a very diffi- 


others, especially of those who are in 
their infancy ; but, generally speaking, 
and particularly in schools, such bias of 
abilities is never considered, and a 
youth is compelled to study Horace and 
Virgil, although he has neither a taste 
for nor capacity to understand the wri- 
tings of those great men. He is beaten, 
because his tutor, instead of perceiving 
his pupil’s incompetency, imagines that 
he is indolent and inattentive; or, per- 
haps, the scholar is dull, and then it is 
conceived that bodily suffering will di- 
minish the defects of the mind. 

Some stimulus must necessarily be 
used in the education of youth, but the 
infliction of bodily punishment is im- 
politic, being much more pernicious 
than beneficial. The excitement is fear, 
or, in other words, compulsion, which 
excites a dislike not only to what we are 
compelled but also to the person com- 
pelling; it creates a mean grovelling 
disposition, and stimulates to base and 
paltry actions. This is its general ef- 
fect; and if we consider it as forming a 
system of scholastic discipline, we shall 





. ° } 
he is constantly resolving on, constantly | 


beginning, and as constantly relinquish- 
ing, the study of those languages, an 
ample knowledge of which he might 
obtain in eighteen months or less, but 
without which he can never attain the 
object of his ambition. 

I could multiply instances of the evil 
resulting from a want of application; 
I could double the arguments in favour 
of industry ; but these will be sufficient 
to awaken attention to the subject, and 
more was never intended by the 

NiGHT PONDERER. 

—_<—34+>>-e—— 
ON SCHOLASTIC DISCIPLINE. 
(FOR THE LITERARY CHRONICLE.) 

THE special distinction of man and 
other animals consists in the possession 
of mental faculties—the ability to dis- 
cern right from wrong, or what is com- 
monly denominated reason. 





find it especially improper. 

In all youths there is either a natural 
inclination, aversion, or indifference, 
to studious pursuits. 
stance, the infliction of bodily punish- 
ment is unnecessary ; in the second it is 


absurd, for is it reasonable to expect | 


that such aversion can be overcome by 
affixing so severe a penalty tothe ill per- 
formance of a task which 1s in itself dis- 
agreeable? The same observation ap- 
plies to the case of indifference to study. 
In each of these instances the punish- 
ment, though it may stimulate, will 
produce a dislike to the pursuit of know- 
ledge, and consequently tend to discou- 
rage the scholar; moreover, it excites 
a dislike to the teacher, towards whom 
there will exist a fear of offending rather 
than a desire of pleasing. It may be 
objected that the fear of offending is a 
sufficient stimulus, and every-day ex- 
perience may be cited in proof of such | 
assertion: although, at first sight, this 
objection may appear reasonable, yet, 


As in the brute creation we find in-| 


cult matter to judge of the abilities of | 


In the first in- | 
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upon exa 
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the system of punishment has heen 
time out of mind, adopted, and tha " 
does toa certain extent answer IS je 
tended purpose, but only by inducing 
so much attention as is necessary ; 
enable the scholar to repeat his Jeisoy 
safely to his master. The only im. 
pression on his mind is that he has 
choice of two evils,—the learnine the 
task assigned him, or, in default of that 
a whipping: he chooses the former x 
the least evil of the two; he has no idea 
that his studies are to be beneficial to 
ihim hereafter; no, they only excite in 
his mind a present alarm. If he can 
cheat his master he will ;—should his 
lesson be the writing a translation of any 
author, he is delighted if he can obtain 
a copy of that which one of his fellow 
scholars has written, and, with a little 
alteration, he presents it as his own, 

Here we discover the great error upon 
which this system of punishment jis 
established. It is imagined that, be- 
cause a lad Jearns and repeats his lessons 
correctly, he is improving in knowledge; 
but such inference is erroneous. We 
do not infer, because we study any par- 
ticular science several hours every day, 
that we are acquiring a_ permanent 
knowledge of it; if this were so, leari- 
ing would be very easily attained: but, 
in order to derive any advantage from 
our labour, the knowledge acquired 
must be treasured in our memory, and 
also thoroughly digested, or else it will 
prove utterly useless, and at most only 
_ administer to our temporary gratification. 
| It is a common remark that a violent 
stimulus or excitement produces a re- 
action; such is the effect of bodily 
‘punishment. It excites a strong but 
temporary impulse, which, when with- 
drawn, leaves the mind tired and dis- 
gusted; the scholar is glad to banish 
from his thoughts that knowledge which 
it has cost him so much pain and anxiety 
to acquire, and the lesson which he has 
just repeated is in a few hours forgot- 
‘ten. ‘Thus he continues learning and 
forgetting, until, having fimshed his 
education, he is cast upon the world 
knowing very little or nothing more than 
what every day repetition has forced 
‘upon his unwilling memory. He 's 
now engaged in a shop or counting= 
house, where nearly all the knowledge 
which his course of education had of- 
fered to him would be ucterly useless 
and misplaced. 

The ill effects of this system, by 
which his studies have been enforced, 
are permanent. They have not mere’) 
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ss in learning, but 


inpedee ae dearee tended to diminish 
also in St sf his life. The treat- 


. ~ .) Oo 
he happiness m , 
a ich he has received has soured 
men 


memper; all the paltry cunning he 
had recource to inendeavouring t 
” ~ punishment has vitiated his 
escape P he enters upon the world 
mind, an ith the rudi- 
oretty well acquainted witl 
ments of duphiity and gt more- 
or he exercises in his turn the same 
his inferiors which it has 
lot to endure. 
What can be more degrading than 
bodily punishment ? . It reduces the 
son on Whom It is inflicted toa level 
with brutes and criminals, {s it just, 
it reasonable, that the same punish- 
ment which we would inflict upon a 
fan should be adopted as a remedy for 
mental defect? We should think that 
man’ very inhuman who would inflict 
blows upona child because it was dumb, 
but we sanction the punishing a youth 
who is incompetent to understand the 
writings of Homer or demonstrate a pro- 
position in Euclid, —yet an acute under- 
standing is as much a natural endow- 
ment as the power of speech. If upon 
the account, as thus stated, we may 
venture to strike a balance, this system 
of scholastic discipline will be found a 
debtor, indeed, eventhough we may allow 
it all the possible benefit and advantage 
of that forlorn hope, ‘ errors excepted.’ 
It may now be asked what other mode 
of discipline should be adopted? =A few 
remarks will answer this question. 
If a youth will not acquire learning 
without bodily punishment, that sti- 
mulus will not succeed. 
There cannot be more powerful ex- 
citements than the love of praise, am- 
bition, fear of shame, and disgrace. 
Thereshould be inthe scholar’s mind 
a love for his tutor and desire to please 
him. If these feelings were universal, 
they would excite a competition among 
the pupils and tend greatly to their im- 
provement. ‘hey should also be 
strongly impressed with the advantages 
to bederived from their studies. 


ov 
tyranny over 
been his own 


lhe fear of shame and disgrace is of 


itself a sufficiently strong excitement, 
and in support of this opinion we may 
quote the story of the Spartan boy, who, 
having stolen a fox and hid it under his 
Coat, suffered it to eat out his bowels 
rather than discover the theft. 
youths can be brought to endure such 
en from a fear of shame, surely 
s can be induced to undergo the la- 
nila study, to which there are so 

uy additional and powerful excite- 


IN 
but rather in anglicised French,—| am 
termed Ennuz; that persecuting spectre 


sure and dissipation. 


If 


ENIGMAS IN PROSE. 
No. V. 
ELUCIDATION OF ENIGMA IV. 


plain English—no, not so, either, 


which ever haunts the votaries of plea- 


To punish the disobedience of mortals, 
Jupiter sent upon earth two terrible be- 
ings as the ministers of his vengeance, 
—namely, Care and Ennui. To the for- 
mer of us was assigned the office of 
tormenting those who, instead of enjoy- 





ing what was within their reach, were 
perpetually craving after the acquisi- | 
tion of something else; to myself that | 
of inflicting vengeance upon those who 
seek to push enjoyment beyond the 
bounds prescribed by nature. It is 
needless to say, that for my own part I ex- 
ecute my task with tolerable assiduity and 


success; contriving sufficiently to plague | 


said very justly that | am sure to be met 
with at all fashionable places and at all 
parties of pleasure. 1 could dwell much 
longer upon both my good and bad qua- 
litiescould enumerate a host of vic- 
tims and martyrs—or could expatiate 
on the benefits which | confer on man- 
kind by impelling them to constant ac- 
tion, in order to avoid me: but I will 
rather leave the reader to pursue the 
subject in his own mind, for he, doubt- 
less, like the rest of the world, will be 
very happy to get rid of such a comypa- 
nion as Ennut. 
ENIGMA V: 

THERE is something which, although 
decried by all the world, is yet univer- 
sally sought after, indulged in, and en- 
joyed. By some it has been termed the 
bane of social intercourse; but this can 
be the opinion only of mere recluses, 
for they who live in what is called the 
world, must admit it is that which gives 
the greatest zest to conversation, and 





those who have no real vexations, sor- 
rows, and cares. But how, it will be 
asked, dare I affirm, that it is to me the 
world is indebted for all the noble and 


devised in order to kill time? I reply, 
by constantly urging mankind to seek 
excitement as a relief from that mental 
lassitude, craving, uneasiness, and fid- 
vetiness, which are comprehended in the 
expressive term ennut.. Poets may talk 
what they will, but perpetual sunshine, 
and every thing couleur de rose, are but 
illeadapted toa being constituted like 
man, No one can exist entirely upon 
the sweets of life. If, therefore, men have 
nothing to disturb their serenity, they 
must find out some artificial means of 
stimulating their minds, they must have 
recourse to fictitious excitement. Hence 
kings indulge in the royal game of 
war, merely to rouse themselves from 
torpidity and ennui, Hence, too, po- 
litics, gaming, money-getting, duelling, 
callantry, intrigue, scandal, and dram- 
‘drinking. Their aim is all the same— 
stimulus, excitement. Law-suits are a 
most sovereign remedy against my attacks 


son, that so many peuple involve them- 
selves in litigious quarrels, from which 
they cannot possibly derive any other 
benefit, and in which they very fre- 
quently beggar their families. 

Unlike the generality of persecutors, 
it is the wealthy and luxurious, the 


of pleasure, whom I unrelentingly pursue. 
| first drive them from their homes, and 
then follow them to every haunt of dis- 
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sipation and amusement. I therefore 


ignoble methods that have ever been | 


—and it is doubtless for this very rea- | 


children of indolence and the votaries | 


atfords one of the most durable sources 
of enjoyments. So far, indeed, is it from 
being short-lived lke other pleasures, 
that it receives no alloy from repeated 
gratification, or from old age, bat IS 
' mostly found to afford the only interest 
/and amusement, to those who have lost 
‘their relish for all others. In conver- 
| sation it supplies the place of intelli- 
gence and wit; and in literature a sin- 
‘gle piquant page of this amply atones 
| for a whole tome of dulness and vulga- 
rity. It is this which causes a book to 
be universally railed at, and as univer- 
sally read—to procure notoriety, or, in 
more delicate phrase, celebrity, for its 
| author, and profit for both himself and 
| his publisher, Let moralistssay what they 
will, a passion for it seems to be implan- 
_tedin the human bosom—it forms a part, 
| as it where of our social compact. In proof 
of this, although it must certainly be 
admitted to be carried to a greater ex- 
tent and perfection, as weascend higher 
| in the scale of civilization, it-is also to 
be found even in the very rudiments of 
civilization—in the unsophisticated vil- 
lage, as well as in the crowded metro~ 
polis. It is in the latter, however, that 
there is the greatest demand for it—that 
it is conducted systematically, and pracs 
tised as a profession. And those who 
are adepts in the art generally find it 
a passe-partout. Their ability in this 
| respect procures for them an introduc- 
, tion intothe most fashionable coteries, and 
secures for them a knife and fork at the 
best-furnished tables. But to become 
a proficient in the art requires a pecu- 
char talent and address—a confidence 
|} that plain-speaking people would term 
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impudence, an adroitness that they might 
eall knavery, and an ease that they 
might denominate malignity, together 


Biography. 


Ye ee 


MISS SOPHIA LEE. 


with a skill at fiction and invention, that | Miss Sopnia Lee, whose death took 


they might choose to designate as down- 
right lying. Nevertheless will these 
qualities insure their possessor a bril- 
liant success; and will supply the place 
of fortune, rank, or character. 


Mo 
LECHEVALIER DOUBLE ENTEN DRE. 


Ir is with much regret that we an- 
nounce the decease of the once delight- 
ful and sprightly Chevalier Double En- 
tendre. For some time it has been 
known that he was in a low way, but 
his infinite resources and easily recruit- 
ed spirits flattered all his friends with 
the hopes of convalescence. Alas! he 
is no more. 

The cause of his death is not stated ; 
some say it was brought on by the ill 
usage which he received some years ago 
from a playhouse bully.—one English 
Farce: our readers may remember the 
fellow; he married Polly Baudrie, at 
that time a well-known clever buxom 
wench in great repute about Wapping. 
After his death, Poll was induced by 
the Society for Salacious Knowledge to 
turn Magdalen, and now lives in Drury 
Lane, a most exemplary life, as an ho- 
nest woman, with Melo Dram, the senti- 
mental housebreaker. 


The chevalier, we always thought, 
might have recovered from the effects 
of his encounter with English farce; 
but while he was still suffering from the 
consequences, Lady Prudery wounded 
him in the tenderest part—his character, 
by a strange story concerning some in- 
decorum which he committed on her- 
self in public: considering what had 
passed in private, it would have been 
more decent had her ladyship said less. 
The tale, however, coming to the ears of 
the Reverend Mr. Cant, then a rising 
man, he busied himself so much 
about it, especially among the Morality 
family, that they fairly cut the cheva- 
hier, which mortification so damped his 
wivacity, that he was but seldom 
afterwards seen in company. His par- 
ticular friend, Mr. Snug Party, some- 
¢imes indeed drew him out; but Sir 
Good Breeding, who has so much to 
say in the fashionable world, being re- 
latived to the Moralities and siding with 
them, the once gay and gallant Lothario 
found himself, in consequence of the 
barovet’s neglect, often subjected to the 
most repulsive reserve. 








In a word, it | 


place at Clifton, on the 13th instant, wes 
well known to the public as the joint 
author with her sister, Miss Harriet Lee, 
of the ‘ Canterbury Tales,’ on one of 
which Lord Byron has founded a drama. 
The Misses Lee were the daughters of 
Mr. John Lee, who was some time 
manager of the Edinburgh Theatre and 
occasionally an actor in London, of 
whom a whimsical anecdote is related by 
the author of the * Children of Thespis.’ 
While manager of the Edinburgh The- 
atre, Mr. Lee wasdetermined to improve 
upon stage thunder, and having procured 
a parcel ofnine-pound shot, they were put 
intoa wheelbarrow, to which he affixed a 
nine-pound wheel ; this done, ridges were 
placed at the back of the stage, and one 
of the carpenters was ordered to trundle 
this wheelbarrow, so filled, backwards 
and forwards over those ridges; the 
play was Lear, and in the two first ef- 
forts the thunder had a good effect: at 
length, as the King was braving the 
pelting of the pitiless storm, the thun- 
derer’s foot slipped, and down he came, 
wheelbarrow and all: the stage being 
on a declivity, the balls made their way 
towards the orchestra, and meeting with 
but a feeble resistance from the scene, 
laid it flat. This storm was more difti- 
cult for Lear to encounter than the tem- 
pest of which he had so loudly com- 
plained; the balls taking every direc- 
tion, he was obliged to skip about like 
the man who dances the egg hornpipe: 
the fiddlers, alarmed for their catgut, 
hurried out of the orchestra, and, to 
crown thisscene of gloriousconfusion, the 
sprawling thunderer lay prostrate in sight 
of the audience, like another Salmoneus. 

Mr. Lee altered some of the plays of 
Shakspeare, which have been severe- 
ly censured by the dramatic critics, 
His two daughters opened a school at 
Bath, called Belvidere House, soon af- 
ter the death of their father, which ob- 
tained considerable celebrity, on ac- 
count of the talents of the ladies, and 
the ability with which it was conducted. 
Miss Sophia Lee, in addition to her 
share in the Canterbury Tales, and 
some other works of her sister, was the 
sole author of The Chapter of Accidents, 
a popular comedy, which for upwards 
of forty years has kept possession of the 
stage; Almeyda, a tragedy, which, 
though possessing both poetry and pa- 
thos, only lived four nights: the Recess, 


may be fairly stated that he died the ithe Life of a Lover, and Ormond, all 


victim of morbid delicacy. * * * * 


novels; and The Hermit’s Tale, a poem, 
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THE SEASONS, on the 12th of MARCH day, | 
TaLk of the times ! they change, it's - 
But wherefore pine or wonder, " 
Since, if the seasons we review, 
In one short day, 
We 've bad heat, ray, 
Hail, lightning, snow, and thunder. 


Baroy. 
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ON MEMORY. 
ToE. J. 


How happy he—supremely bless’d 

Who lays his weary head to rest, 
With heart devoid of guile ; 

No hurtful thought his breast assails 

Each action joyous mem’ry hails, 
And crowns it with a smile. 


But mark yon wretch with haggard eye 

With sunken cheek—the deep-drawn siote 
Upheaves his lab’ring breast ;— > 

Whose vicious life, whose guilty deeds 

Mem'ty 1ewards with worthy meeds, 
Nor grants him soothing rest. 


Eliza! happy then thy lot, 

Whose life contains no darksome spot, 
Like cloud in summer sky ; 

Bright and unstain’d each action seems, 

And virtue lights, with glorious beams, 
Thy path triumphantly. Z. 7. 
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DALLIANCE. 


I HAVE met met thee, and told 

O’er my stories of old ; 

I have courted thy will, 

And preserved thee from ill ; 

I have sought thee, and taught thee 

The bliss which has caught thee, 
And pledge my affiance to solace thee still. 


an qr ~ 


We are free, we are young, 

From one viilage we sprung ; 

Ere our lips could express, 

By our eyes we could guess; 

Tn the valleys, the alleys, 

Where innocence dallies, 

Our arms and our locks in one feeling were 
hung. 


On the banks, upon flowers, 
How we slumber’d the hours! 
By the rills in the cool, 
Quiet nature our rule, 
Childhood led us, peace fed us, 
And happiness sped us. 
The summer our joyance, the hedges our 
bowers. 


Let thy wishes arise 
Through the looks of thine eyes; 
Let thy silent consent 
Softly smile thy intent ; 
We will marry, nor tarry, 
Lest the future should carry 
Our hopes from love’s ardent and heavealy 
skies. J.R.P. 
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Sire Arts. 
PoRTRAIT OF uIs MasesTy.—A 
portrait of his Majesty, engraved by 
Lupton, from a drawing by W ivell, has 
been published some weeks. _ It Is ce 
tainly a very fine print, but we have 
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me doubts as 
* though 
although, 
; ‘warranted ;’ and we have 
ar : 
_ ienatured friend, a sort of * Paul 
mopacle,” who professes to be on as good 
) : his Majesty as we uli 
lf, who assures us that it is 
keness, and that he never 
Sams’s window without 


and making it a most 


cerms wit! 
ith humseu, | 
inimitable [1 
cees it rH Mr. 
taking vf his hat 
0W. 
ar Donxey Racr.—We have 
heen much amused with a lithographic 
print under this title, in which five boys, 
mounted on as many ‘neddies,’ are urg- 
‘az forward the ‘dullest of beasts,’ as 
Nean Swift called the ass, towards the 
sol. A chimney-sweep leads the van, 
and points, with insulting triumph, to 
thewinning-post ; the others are in vari- 
ous situations, including one, a sort of 
tumble-down-Dick, while a dog is giving 
mouth, with different effects on the ani- 
mals, but evidently alarming them all. 
Retsch’s Series of Outlines, engraved by 
Henry Moses, to Fridolin, or the Road 
to the Iron Foundery: a Ballad. By 
KF. ScuitteER. With a Transiation 
by J.P. CoLyieER, Esq. 4to. Part I. 
London, 1824. 
THE public is much indebted to a young 
but liberal (we allude to the price at 
which he publishes, for we have neither 
dined at his table or experienced his 
estimate of authorship) publisher, Mr. 
Prowett, for some very interesting works 
on the fine arts, which older but less 
enterprising booksellers would have he- 
‘itated to engage in. So discriminating, 
lowever, has he been in the choice of 
hissubjects, that we have no doubts of 
uis success. Moses’s Canova (a few 
numbers of which, by the bye, remain 
t0 be noticed) should be in the posses- 
‘ion of every real admirer of the fine 
‘ts: and the same ingenious artist has 
How given us some admirably executed 
“neravings of Retsch’s Outlines of Schil- 
t's Fridolin, a charming German bal- 
lad, which, considering the difficulties 
ae it, has been well translated 
ya, Collier, the author of the Poetical 
‘ameron, Those who have seen 
eo s Faust will have no fears as to 
= — of the original of Fridolin ; 
shaksd ney are certainly very spirited 
“ches; the figures. admirably drawn, 
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AND PUBLIC AMUSEMENTS. 
_Drory-LANE THEATRE.—Shakspeare 
reigns triumphant at this theatre, and 
| whether tragedy or comedy is the order 
\of the night, the house is invariably 
| well filled. Indeed, Kean in Shylock 
'or Gloucester, and the comic strength 
‘of the house in The Merry Wives of 
Windsor, are attractions too obvious to 
be overlooked by the public. A new 
farce (and, we presume, a new spectacle 
for the Easter holidays) is in rehearsal 
at this house. 

CovENT GARDEN THEATRE,—The 
new comedy of Pride shall have a Fall 
has been twice repeated, and, to use a 
well-known phrase of the right hon. 
gentleman to whom it is dedicated, 
‘works well,’ as the house has on 
both nights been well attended, though 
not, as the play-bills assert, ‘ crowded 
the moment the doors were opened.’ On 
Monday evening, Charles Kemble, who 
has no reason to be pleased with the 
character assigned to him, and of which 
little can be made, resigned it to Mr. 
Cooper, who played it very respectably. 
The play is well acted, and, on the two 
nights we have witnessed it, has been 
received with unmixed applause; and, 
bowing to the decision of an audience, 
we shall not stop to inquire how far the 
approbation is merited, particularly as 
we have, in another part of our Chroni- 
cle, dwelt on that subject. 

ENGLISH OPERA HousE.—Mathews 
is ‘ready, aye, ready for the field,’ 
and shoulders his lance on Thursday; so, 
Yankees, * have at youat last.” We un- 
derstand that his new entertainment is a 
good-natured imitation of the peculiari- 
ties of our transatlantic friends, which 
would delight even Jonathan himself. 
We anticipate a rich treat, and shall 
communicate all we know and all we 
feel in our next. 

Mr. Bartley’s astronomical lecture is 
not so well attended as it ought to be. 
One visit to it will teach a youth more 
of the grandeur of the heavenly bodies, 
and the consequent immensity of space 
and power of the Deity, than all the 
‘ bookish theory’ of the schools. 

The Minor Theatres are all in a bus- 
tle: the spirited proprietor of the Surrey, 
who has a new melodrama for every 
Monday, and a new song for every Sa- 
turday night, has taken Sadler's Wells 
| Theatre, which he opens at the usual 

time ; the bipeds and quadrupeds are 
all in training for Astley’s ; the Cobourg 
and the East London are exchanging 
| plays and performers as rapidly as they 
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can be transported from Waterloo Road 
to Wellclose Square; and, in short, ‘ no 
exertion is spared to render these se- 
veral places worthy of the patronage of 
an enlightened public.’ 








Literature and Science, 
Mronorrs of the Life, Character,and Works 
of the celebrated sculptor, Antonio Cano- 
va, are in the press. 

The first volume of the Political Her- 
mit will be ready in a few days. 


Captain Sir Henry Heathcote, R. N. is 
about to publish a treatise on Staysai!s, for 
the purpose of intercepting the wind be- 
tween the squaresails of ships and other 
square-rigged vessels; illustrated by suit- 
able diograms and plates. 

The Laws of the British West India 
Colonies, synthetically arranged, by 
George Robinson, Esq.’ will be ready 
very shortly. 

Admiral Ekins’s work on Naval Battles, 
from 1744 to 1814, in a quarto volume, 
illustrated with numerous plates, will ap- 
pear in the course of a fortnight. 

Goéthe’s Memoirs, written by himself, 
and translated from the German, will be 
published in a few days. 

Mr. Clark, an ingenious mechanic of 
Cazenovia, Madison county, United States, 
exhibited, some time since, in Utica, a model 
of his improved town clock. The expense 
of these clocks varies from two to five 
hundred dollars. They are simple in their 
coustruction, and have been fully proved to 
be accurate timekeepers, Jn addition to 
giving the hour of the day, they ring the bell 
at nine o’clock in the morning, at noon, and 
at nine in the evening. On the Sabbath, 
they ring twice for meeting, in the morning, 
and also iu the afternoon, at such hours as 
shall be required, and toll for the minister 
until he enters the pulpit, and touches a 
spring. These clocks can be so put up, as 
in no way to interfere with the ringing of 
the bell for fire, or any other extra oc- 
casion.— American Paper. 

Lithochromy.—M. Malapeau, of Paris, 
has opened an exhibition in that city of 
works of lithochromy, a new invention, 
the process of which he describes to be 
that of painting in oil on stone, and print- 
ing impressions on canvass, similar to pic- 
tures. 

Chemical Affinities. —Chemistry is utterly 
unable to explain the phenomena of vitality. 
Indeed, the chemical and vital powers are 
direct antagonists. ‘The human body main- 
tains a successful’ warfare with, and effec- 
tually resists the incessant and combined 
attack of all the forces of the elements, often 
tor more than a hundred years, and then, 
when the divine principle does at length re- 
tire and yield up its fortress, it is in conse- 
quence of subjection to a cause widel 
ditferent from that of being expelled by the 
triumphant power of its assauants. Bat 
when the soul has once fled, then indeed the 
chemical aifinities come into play, and the 
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rapidity of their devastation is terrible. In 
a few days all traces of organization are de- 
stroyed ; and ina few years, two or three 
gaseous bodies distributed through the at- 
mosphere; same saline solutions are widely 
diffused among the waters of the earth, and 
a few particles of earthy matter are all that 
remain of the proud fabric of man, 
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A reason for representing the Borough 
of Eye by Mr. W . 
Good Mr. W » of HUNTINGDON, 
Once had a NOSE, but now "tis gone, 
If we believe reports so spread : 
So, to supply this arch defect, 
He seeks the people to elect 
Him for another Eve, instead: 
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The imposition of ‘wooden nutmegs’ 
has lately been equalled, in South Caro- 
lina and Georgia, by the sale of a quan- 
tity of ‘gun-flints,’ which proved to be 
inade of horn. 

To sham Abraham.—On the dissolution 
of the religious houses which took place 
at the reformation, lunatics, whom they 
had protected, were leftto wander through 
the country as mendicants, and were call- 
ed Abraham men. As they were supersti- 
tiously believed to be possessed with de- 
vils, they were carefully avoided ; and, 
thus dispersed and shunned, theywere com- 
pelled, in order to procure the necessary 
sustenance, to use not prayers but force. 
This practice at length suggested itself to 
idle and dissolute beggars, who feigned 
madness, and hence were said to shum 
Abraham. 

Beggars of Lisbon.—Mendicancy is an in- 
teresting excrescence on the tace of every 
civiized society; but the systematic con- 
duct in Lisbon renders it there more than 
usua'ly amusing. We have two sets of beg- 
gars regularly in action—the day collectors, 
and those of evening, who bave their exclu- 
sive hours for operation, their exclusive 
modes of obtainjug charity, and who never, 
I believe, infringe upon the rights or copy- 
holds ofeach other. The begearsof the day 
are the old monsters—like those of England 
or Ireland,—men women, indiscrimi- 
nately, working upon the ruder principles 
of the science; that is, taking care to be 
clamorous enough in their outcry, and sufti- 
ciently filthy in their aspect; by which 
means they insure a Jivelihood if they are 
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moderately offensive, with the chance of a 
fortune where they are so lucky as to be 
unbearable. But the adventurers of evening 
consist entirely of females. Blind women, 
generally yoang, but always perfectly neat 
and clean (loss of sight being an infirmity 
from whatever cause, very common in this 
country,) and children trom about four to 
eight vears of age, picked out for this calling 
according to the degree of their personal 
beauty, and dressed to the greatest possible 
advantage, without any show of poverty at 
all.— Blackwood’s Magazine. 


London Merchants—In 1412, the com- 
merce of London with the rest of Europe 
excited the jealousy of those mercantile 
communities, who, in consequence of long 
and almost unrivalled occupancy, consi- 
dered it to belong to themselves exclu- 
sively. ‘The Genoese and the Hanseatic 
association were particularly hostile. ‘The 
former seized a quantity of wool and other 
goods, which had been shipped, to the 
amount of £24000, on board several ves- 
sels for the Mediterranean, under the 
care of factors or supercargoes, and sold 
the cargoes in Genoa. Oo sooner was 
this act of hostility known in England than 
the king issued a proclamation prohibiting 
all commercial intercourse with Genoa, 
until the merchants, to whom he had issued 
letters of marque, would capture as prizes 
Genoese vessels that should reimburse the 
£24,000, and £10,000 for damages. 


Literary Societies.—Vhe following Re- 
solutions were lately moved in the Dublin 
Literary Society by the Rev. E. Tighe 
Gregory :— 

‘Resolved—That, to promote harmony 
in the society, and practical liberality, 
each member be allowed, as a matter of 
right, to destroy or mutilate any newspa- 
per not coinciding with his own private po- 
litical sentiments; and that the same li- 
cence extend to the various books in the 
library. 

‘Resolved—That animated fireescreens 
be prohibited in these rooms. 

‘Resolved—That no gentleman be al- 
lowed to occupy two chairs at the fire- 
place at the same moment. 

‘Resolved—That a portrait of Lord 
Chesterfield, of polite memory, be placed 
above the chimney-piece in the conversa- 
tion-room.’ 

‘They were declared indecorous and im- 
proper, and almost unanimously dismissed 
with indignation. We presume they must 
have been meant as a joke; but still they 
are not unworthy of the serious attention 
of the frequenters of many reading-rooms 
in England. 








Works published since our last notice. — Pie- 
turesque Tour through the Pyrenees, &c. No. 1., royal 
4to. 10s (to be completed in eight numbers.) Dr. 
Good's Second Letter to Sir John Cox Hippesley, on 
the Tread-Wheel, 2s. 6d. Memoirs of Mrs Matilda 
Smith, of Cape Town, 6s. Smith's English Flora, vols. 
1 and 2, 8vo. 249. Wallice’s Memoirs of India, Svv. 14s. 
Dyer’s Privileges of the University of Cambridge, 
2 vols 8vo 2.28. Spanish Daughter, 2 vols. 14y. 
| Bicknell’s Hour of Trial, a tragedy, Svo. 2s. 6d. Pride 
| shall have a Fall, a comedy, 8vo, 2s.6d. Joseph de 
| Piona’s British and Foreign Airs, adapted for the Piano- 





SOCIETY OF BRITISH ARTISTs 


Tuts Soctety being finally establish 
aud the Extensive Gallery, situated in Suttol ed 
Pail Mall East, being nearly completed Watt 

in the various departments of Painting (j At 
Water Colours), Sculpture, Architecture a “ 
ing. intended for the ensuing Exhibition Will be», 
ceived at the back eutrance, in Dorset Place, ee 
day, the 29th, and Tuesday. the 30th of March ; 

A written accuunt and reference, addresse) te the 
cretary, must accompany the Performauces sep: * 
their Prices, if for sale, and the Artist's naine ae a 
dence. Works of Art which have been Previous! v4 
hibited are inadmissible, 1% 

*~* Persons desirous of seeing the Galle 
tain tickets for that purpose, b a vlying to M 
Heaphy, St. John’s Wood Road ; ur Hoffand ~ 
Newman Street; Mr. Glover, 6, Montagu Seance 
to Mr. ‘Linton, the Secretary, 19, Blenheim Siter 
Great Marlborough Street. 0, 
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No. I, of the 


CAMBRIDGE QUARTERLY 
REVIEW and ACADEMICAL REGISTER, wit be 
published on THURSDAY next, the 25th inst, 
London, John Letts, Jun., 32, Cornhil); Cambridge 
Stevenson; and Oxford, Vincent. ‘ 


In a few days will be published, in one neat pocket 
volume, 


LEAVES FROM A JOURNAI, 


or, Sketches of Rambles in some parts of Nortl: Britaiy 
and Ireland, By ANDREW BIGELOW, 
Massachusets, Uuited States. 

Published by Oliver and Boyd, Edinburgh; andg, 

and W. B. Whittaker, London. 
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Just published, price 2s. 


NEGRO EMANCIPATION mo. 


rally and practically considered: with a CRITIQUE 
on the PETITION of the WEST INDIA PLANTERS 
tothe King. 

Printed for Simpkin and Marshall, Stationers’ Hall 
Court, Ludgate Street. 
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THE COUNTY FIRE OFFICE 
AND PROVIDENT LIFE OFFICE, REGENT 
STREET, were the Original Offices which effected 
Insurances upon the principle of combiuing the seen 
rity of an adequate permanent Capital (in addition te 
the fluctuating Funds arising from the Premiums) with 
the beneficial rule of returning, at stated periods, the 
surplus of the aunual Premiims to the Coutribotors, 
after prying losses and expenses, The importance of 
this improvement is acknowledged by extraordinary 
piblic approbation, aud by ihe numerous iinitations of 
it, which new Offices have lately offered, and which 
older oues have adopted in changing their Constitr- 
tions. The principle is of chief valae, because as 

ields, by the specific Sums insured, and the Return v 
the Surplus, the fullest value for the Deposits, persous 
have no reasonable motive for venturing on the posto 
reduced and insufficient tae proposed to them J 
Adventurers, and which has led to frequent instanees 0 
disappointment and ruin. 
Capitals, a Million sterling and upwards. , 
Seventy-eight Thousand Persous have sought Pro- 
tection in the County Otfice, and have found it. " 
Ciaims have been paid to Sixteen Hundred Cae 
Exempt from the Expeuses of Lawsuits, a» ” 
from the Sacrifice of an enormous Comenterie’ = 
Agents, to which some New Offices submit, tw gis 
them to canvass for business, great accumulations - 
been made. In these, Persons who now iustre pal 
cipate equally with the original Members. nae 
Returns of 25 and 20 per cent. ib conseqsence, 
been invariably paid to all Persons who have poe 9 
insured seven years, Upon annual as well as on et 
tennial Policies, aml whether they have been te . 
for losses, or other wise—£42,000 have beeu pr 9 he 
this way to about 25,000 persons insured, W! ~ A 
last ten years—an cg we which no 
nsurance Office existing has afforded. 
Bonuses of £13. 8s. and £26. 12s, per cent. have been 
said on Life Policies. nls 
' Agents are appo:nted in all the principal Lic Oe 
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London :—Published by Davidson, at No.2, SW) 
Street, Strand, where advertisements are are 
and communications ‘ for the Editer’ (post Marshall 
to be addressed. Sold also 6y Simpkin — Ridgway, 
Stationers’ Hall Court ; Ray, Creed Lane aa Ph oY 
Piccadilly ; Booth, Duke Street, Pores Suther- 
Richardson, Cornhi/l; Chapple, Pall Ma pee ‘a 
land, Calton Street, Edinburgh; Griffin - Ait 
Glasgow; and by all other Booksellers ie? Boswtl 
venders —Printed by Davidson and Son, 
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